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Why Not Jucorporate The Teachers ? 





; EACHING has been described as a form of middle-class casual labour, 

i a description which is not without justification when we remember that 

it is one of the few avenues to a livelihood which can be entered by any- 

body who has received an ordinary middle-class schooling with no kind of pre- 

liminary technical or professional training such as would be demandéd from 
a doctor, solicitor, accountant, woman typist, nurse, or auctionesr. 


x *  * & © *& & -# 


We can picture a scheme of training which rests upon the basis of an as- 
sured good general education for all teachers, obtained under university direc- 
tion, either in universities themselves or in open and non-seminary institutions 
which are under university direction and where the studies are pursued in a 
university atmosphere. Beyond this, we have available several forms of pre- 
liminary professional training such as attendance for a prescribed period at 
an approved training college or attendance at an approved training school. 


_This preliminary training should be followed by a period of practical expert- 


ence leading to the admission to the official Register of Teachers and a license 
from the State to practise teaching in State schools. 
—London Times Educational Supplement. 
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— Order by Mail as asp 
Are Doing-----Satistaction - | 


(STOCK REDUCTION SALE OF EVERSHARP 
LEAD PENCILS ean be made into a real: valuable. 
Never offered at a diseount before—not likely to be the children make up the Valen ' 
again, Look at these prices—everp pencil a genuine ote. Flare’ are a few of the items | in : 


e 5k 181.) Pain, 5% im, long, enamelled, He ag ee es interested: tise at 
0, 1510 with clip, 5:4 in. long, enamelled, $1, now .75 s hth ns 
= 29, Pain barrel, 5% in, silver plated, with elip, os pa ry tee Bost ~~ ree 
es Pisin. barrel, 4% ia. long, silver plated, Completes Valentine Book—Drills, x 
PE hy 1 Saas ects pap ees L156 pantomines, per COPY «++ .scr esses 
‘ie 2080, ‘Plain barrel, 4% in. long, silver plated, Bt. Valentine's ae arti 
with clip on cap; $l. 0, now 4.45 
No. 29, Plain barrsi, hexagon shape, 5% i 
wer plated, $2.25, now : 1.70 


No, 3 Chased “pattern, silver plated, 5% in. jong, 
ce $2.00, now ae 1.50 es Valentine Carde—Each Se +: Bae Re fal A 


 gilver, chased, 5%. in. long, with Party Oaps, per dozen ee ee 
3.40 Bed or White Grepe, per fold... 2.02. -.i5 60s 0k a5 
8.40 Decorated Crepe Paper. per fold .. 2.05... is. tes. 
Red or White Sever Papar, heavy, for eub-outs, per 
dozen sheets cere hee ene wD. 
Seals and Out Onts, per box i. ci asia 
Table Covers, each ....%..00..5 26.050. “ey cee 


eA RN A EO ANTE Ee I 


3e 
No: °. 818, ‘Gold-filled, chased, with ring, $4.50, now 3.40 


aS SAREE EC OR tt ces 
i . 


Tuimited-quantity 2t these prices. Order at once and Napkins. per dozen 15e and ....., 000) insene tesco” 
sure Festoons and Streamers, per GOMeM oss seseeek renee 


F.E. OSBORNE .azPAreee", Calgary, 
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Some of YOUR Pupils 
May Need It 


Most children today get plenty of food, but not enough of the 
right kind of food. [l-nourished children are usually near the 
bottom of the class standing. 


Milk is the best all-round food we have. It will transform 
dull, listless children into bright, eapable, an. bitious scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your backward pupils may 
help you to overcome a great many difficulties. 
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H. C. Newland, John W. Barnett, Charles E. 





LIMESTONE LAKE &. D. 
LUCKNOW S. D. 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 











Official Announcements 











TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 


EASTER CONVENTION.—Special attention is directed to 


the synopsis of recommendations which will appear month by 
month from now until April in the A.T.A. Magazine, and which 
were adopted at the A.T.A. meetings held during the last Con- 
vention of ‘the Alberta Educational Association. The New 
Course of Studies for Public Schools has not been finally en- 
dorsed by the teachers of Alberta. Last Easter, it was felt 
that the New Course, having been in effect only since the prev- 


ious Midsummer, liad not been on trial for a sufficiently long 
time for the teachers to be just sure how the New Course would 
work out in actual practice. Final approval or disapproval was 
left over for another year. 


The Alliance is again asked by the Alberta Educational As- 
sociation to take charge of the Easter Convention program dur- 
ing such time as the curricula are being dealt with. Last year, 
much good work was done during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the Easter Convention by the A.T.A. Locals working on 
questionnaires bearing on the different subjects of the New 
Course. Replies to these quesiionnaires were crystallized by 
committees of the Alliance and laid before the Convention. The 
sultant recommendations constitute quite a voluminous dotu- 
ment, so voluminous indeed that it is noi possible to place them 
in their entirety in the hands of teachers. It has been thought 
advisable therefore, to synopsize those recommendations and 
publish them sectionally in the A.T.A. Maga ine. A synopsis 
or summary of the recommendations on subjects, Grades I.-III., 
is given below, and the following numbers of the Maga_ine will 
deal similarly with recommendations on other Grades. 


The meetings were a great success last year, so much so that 
it is questionable if ever before, the proceedings of the Easter 
Convention have manifested such an expression of well reasoned 
judgment of the teachers of Alberta. Alli the subjects of the 
different grades of the New Course of Studies had been dis- 
cussed by teachers in Locals throughout the Province and the 
teachers came to the Convention prepared to deal efficient:y 
with the material laid down for discussion. 


We ask that, once again, the Locals will concentrate on mak- 
ing the Convertion proceedings, in so far as they deal with 
Curricula, a real contribution made by the teaching profession 
to the cause of education. With this aim in view, we earnestly 
request that the monthly contributions in the A.T.A. dealing 
with the Curricula will form the subject of deliberations among 
the members of your Local. Furthermore, we ask that when 
your delegates are appointed to represent you at the next An- 
nual General Meeting, they may be fully instructed as to the 
wishes of your members regarding the Courses of Study. 


Material concerning the New High School Course of Studies 
is being prepared also for publication in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
Please urge your members to bring with them to the Local 
meetings their Magazines. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES.—At the present time the A.T.A. 
membership is more than 200 ahead of last year. Please con- 
centrate on the collection of membership fees for the current 
year. All who have not yet paid their fees since Easter, 1923, 
are technically out of standing from now on. Will Local Exe- 
cutives do their best to make 1923-24 a real ‘‘bumper year?’’ 
Considering adverse conditions prevailing throughout Alberta— 
the difficulty of collecting taxes and the consequent non-pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries—a heavy increase in membership will 
not only evidence the increasing solidarity and growing 
strength of the teaching profession, but it will 1urnish the pub- 
lic with a notable exception of a provincial organization in 
these days growing by leaps and bounds. 


NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS FOR ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING.—Nominaiions for President, Vice- 
President and Five District Representatives on the Executive 
for the year ending Easter, 1925, should be forwarded as soon 
as possible, as also, shou!d resolutions for consideration dt the 
next A. G. M. 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Nelson’s 
JUNIOR ATLAS 


Canadian Schools 


32 Maps—Clear, Simple and Graphic. Espe- 
cially Drawn for Teaching Purposes andl 
Colored to Represent the Essential Facts of 
Geography. 


The Maps in the Junior Atlas have been so de- 
signed that a very large amount of Geographical in- 
formation can be gathered from map study alone. The 
physical configuration of any country, its climate, 
and other essential facts are clearly represented and 
indelibly impress themselves upon the memory. 


Contains Photo-Relief Maps of each continent. 
These are Twelve Three-Color Canadian Maps show- 
ing Natural Resources, Industries and Physical Fea- 
tures of each Province. , 


Bount in limp cloth; size of page 74%4x9% inches. 
Prise, 50 cents. 





**Highroads’’ Di-:- 


tionary. We have pre- A Canadian Edition 
pared an _ interesting of Book II. of the popu- 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Hints lar Merry Readers, is 
on Using the ‘High- now ready. Look for a 
roads’ Dictionary.’’ complete description in 
Write for a copy of it our 1924 educations] 
today. It will be sent catalogue. 


free of charge. 

















Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 








Province of Alberta 





The 


Motor Vehicle Act 


The administration of the Motor Vehicle Act 
is under the direction of the Hon. J. E. Brown- 
lee, Provincial Secretary of the Province of 
Alberta. The registration fees are as follows: 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


$5.00 in the case of a Motor Cycle, and for any 
other motor vehicle according to the length of 
wheel-base in inches as follows:: 


LENGTH OF WHEEL-BASE IN INCHES 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 100 inches .. ..$15.00 
Exceeding 100 inches but not exceeding 105 ins. $17.50 
Exceeding 105 inches but not exceeding 110 ins. $20.00 
Exceeding 110 inches but not exceeding 115 ins. $22.50 
Exceeding 115 inches but not exceeding 120 ins. $25.00 
Exceeding 120 inches but not exceeding 125 ins. $27.50 
Exceeding 125 inches but not exceeding 130 ins. $30.00 
Exceeding 130 inches but not exceeding 135 ins. $32.50 
For every motor vehicle exceeding 135 inches . .$35.00 


(The above fees include cost of one set of number 
plates) 


NOTE: By wheel-base is meant the length in inches 
from centre to centre of front and rear hubs. 


License plates may be obtained from the de- 
partmental offices at Calgary and Lethbridge, 
the Clerk of the Court at Medicine Hat, and 
at the Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 


E. TROWBRIDGE, 


Deputy Provincial Treasurer. 
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Summary of Recommendations of Curriculum Mertings. of Last 
, Easter Convention 








READING 
Grade I. 


1. That more attention be given phonies, both as re- 
gards method and how phonics may be related to lan- 
guage, music, memorization, games and rhymes. 

2. That in supplementary reading, ability to read 
be the test rather than number of books read. 

3. That the sentence specifying sounds to be taught 
during first six months be deleted. 

4. That a good phonic and silent reader be provided 
to accompany the new primer. 


Grade II. 


1. That some suggestion be given in connection 
with word and phrase drill in the mechanics of reading. 

2. That further suggestions re phonic lists and word 
builders would be helpful. 

3. That the term ‘‘Silent Reading’’ should be fur- 


ther defined. 
LITERATURE 


Grade I. 


1. That suggested list of poems be enlarged to in- 
clude some of Stevenson. 

2. That reading of stories by the children as re- 
quired on p. 16 be made optional. 


Grade II. 


No comment. 
Grade III. 


Greater variety in the poetry desirable. 


LANGUAGE 
Grade I. 


1. Add ‘‘got’’ to the list on page 53. 

2. Change ‘‘write’’ to ‘‘copy”’’ in last sentence of 
‘‘summary of attainment”’ p. 55. 

3. Also in summary amend ‘‘Tell three stories’’ to 
read ‘‘Prove that he knows three stories by dramatiza- 
tions, pictures, illustrations, answering questions and 
relating parts.’’ 


Grade II. 


Attention is called to a supposed contradiction as 
between the Language and Spelling courses in the mat- 
ter of dictation of sentences. 


Grade ITI. 


Satisfactory. 
ARITHMETIC 


Grade I. 


1. That clauses seven and eight from ‘‘Scope’’ on 
page 9 be deleted but that children be taught to count 
so well that they will know the relations, e.g., 45 plus 
5 equals 50. 

2. That outline be re-arranged so that work of each 
term stand out by itself. 

3. Course should provide that following number 
concepts of number be taught. 

(a) The series idea; (b) Relational idea; (c) Col- 
lective idea; (d) The ratio idea to a limited extent. 

4. The terms ‘‘formal arithmetic’’ and ‘‘symbol”’ 
shonld be more clearly defined. 





5. Clause 7 relating to ‘‘families’’ might %e 
omitted. 
6. That section 8 of Scope be eliminated. 


Grade II. 


1. That the addition be limited to 50. 

2. That clause 2 of Scope be made more definite. 

3. That the bridging of 10s be more definitely 
stressed. 

4. That the vocabulary in arithmetic course be ex- 
panded to include the terms—more than, less than, 
greater than, difference. 


Grade III. 


1. That either the borrowing method be used in 
subtraction, or the additive. 

2. That checking be introduced in this course. 

3. That problems in denominate numbers be intro- 
duced in this grade at the beginning of the year and 
form a basis for teaching the four fundamental pro- 
cesses throughout the year. 

4. Roman Numerals beyond are superfluous for a 
Grade ITI. child. 


5. That fraction symbols, such as 4%, 14 be taught 
after each multiplication table is taught. 

6. The course should stress addition and subtrac- 
tion as of most importance in Grade III., accuracy and 
speed being aimed at, while multiplication and divis- 
ion be regarded as of secondary importance, accuracy 
rather than speed being the goal. 


MUSIC 
Grade I. 


1. Musie and literature might be more closely cor- 
related by the inclusion of nursery rhymes in the 
musi¢ course. 

2. That certain songs which because of unusual lit- 
erary form or unfamiliar words do not appeal to the 
children should be omitted and action songs 
substituted. 


Grades II., III., IV., V. 


Satisfactory. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Grade I. 


1. That the term ‘‘Bibliography’’ should be more 
suitable than ‘‘Supplementary Reading.’’ 

2. That two be substituted for four in the matter of 
stories to be read per month. 

3. That-a list of natural objects from which teacher 
might select be included in the course. 

4. That supplementary reading be extended to in- 
clude—Mother West Wind Stories, and other Thorn- 
ton Burgess books. 

Grade II. 

1. That individual collections of seeds be omitted. 

2. That following might be considered for supple- 
mentary reading list: Eyes and No Eyes (Buckley) ; 
Burgess Books, Nature Stories (Gardiner), Among the 
Pond People (Pierson). : 
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A.T. A. Siiaes of Education 


The outlook for our Bureau is most encouraging. On November Ist we had more than $11,000 worth of 
contracts on our books, and over 400 enrolments. Our greatest difficulty is to supply the lessons fast 
enough to keep pace with the demand. Our staff has been doubled, thereby greatly increasing the cost 
of production, and still our office is overworked. We have six salesmen in our employ, and have al- 
ready extended our field into British Columbia and Saskatchewan. We have, however, an obligation 
to our instructors of about $5,000, and we therefore need the support of all the teachers of the province. 
Please note the following points :— 

1. While we do not handle textbooks directly we can fill special orders for any text upon the receipt 
of the last price. This applies particularly to the new texts of Grade IX. 

2. A number of teachers of English are using the ‘‘Century Handbook of Writing’’ as a class reference- 
book for Composition in the High School grades. We can supply this excellent little book for $1.15, 
postpaid. 

3. Our staff of instructors will furnish the solutions for any problems or difficulties which arise in any 
of the mathematical subjects or sciences of the High School Course. The charge will be nominal— 
merely to pay the cost of the instructors’ time. 

4. We welcome inquiries regarding any phase of teachers’ work. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


FOR GRADE VIII. 


The following Grade VIII. helps are now available (first lessons) :— 
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Literature 

History and Civics 

Art (VII. and VIII.) 
Agriculture (VII. and VIII.) 


Composition (VII. and VIII.) 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Arithmetic 

Geography 


FOR GRADE IX. 


Algebra I. French I. 

Geometry I. History I. 

General Science I. English Literature I. 

Latin I. English Composition I. 
FOR GRADE X. 

Algebra Geography 

Geometry Physics 


English Literature 

English Composition 

English Grammar 

Canadian History and Civics 


Biology (Botany and Zoology) 
Art 


Latin 
French 


FOR GRADE XI. AND MATRICULATION 


English Literature Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Agriculture 
Algebra Physics 
Geometry Latin 
Business Arithmetic French 


History (General and Constitutional) 


FOR GRACE XII. 


English Literature Trigonometry 
Composition and Rhetoric Chemistry 
History of English Literature Physics 
History (Modern and English Constitutional) Latin 
Algebra French 


Geometry 
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Grade InI. 


1. Individual collections and mounting are too dif- 
ficult for Grade III. 

2. Ten plants would be better than 15. 

3. The collection of insects should be eliminated. 

4. Set definitions of land and water forms must be 
given, but these must be in the simplest form possible. 

5. In Hygiene the limits for this grade should be 
definitely marked out. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 
Grade I. 


1. This subject should be correlated more closely 
with other subjects of the grade. ; 

2. That work should be reduced if it is to be covered 
in the allotted time. 

3. Teaching of color scheme in doll’s house be 
eliminated. 

4. Cut paper letters other than straight line letters 
should not be attempted. 


Grade II. 


1. That the 10 problems be divided into 5 Art and 
5 Manual Art problems. 

2. Discussion by children of color scheme of walls 
of room should be omitted. 

3. Doll’s furniture be limited to 3 pieces. 

4. Exercises IT. and IX. might be combined and the 
drawing of the Union Jack substituted for IX. 

5. This course should be reduced. 

6. Exercise IV. should be amended to read ‘‘in 
crayon or cut paper.’’ 


Grade III. 


1. Problems should be simpler, taking less time. 

2. Modelling should be omitted from Ex. I. 

3. Tone paper would be preferable to manilla for 
landscape work. 

4. Booklet too difficult. 

5. This course should be reduced. 

6. Pupils in this grade cannot discuss design in 
costuming. 


\ WRITING 
Grade I. 

1. That some approved system of writing should 
be adopted. 
Grade IT. 


1. Some system other than the Barnes System 
should be adopted. 

2. There should be a recognized standard set for 
capital letters. 
Grade III. 

1. That a more definite course be prescribed. 

2. That the size of the letters be half a space, i.e., 
half of the space used in Grade II. 


SPELLING 
Grade II. 
1. Increase word building in this grade and exten 
through grades III., IV. and V. 
2. The supplementary list and test should be in the 
same section as the regular work. 


3. Include short simple sentences using the words 
of the list. 


Grade III. 


1. Change order of the words from the alphabetic. 





CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY 
Grades I. and II. 


The outlines for Grades I. and II. unanimously ap- 
proved. 


Grade III. 


Committee would prefer that work for III. be out- 
lined separately. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Grade I. 


Some attention should be given to adapting this 
course to schools where the only available space is the 
school room with fixed desks. 

Grade II. 

A short description of games suitable for play- 
ground or gymnasium and school room should be in- 
corporated in the course. 


Grade III. 


No comment. 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 





























Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 
BASSANO Mrs. Bell 
BEISEKER D. Gallagher 
PETE ce cvevccecces Mr, C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
BLAIRMORE ........... Miss V. J. Keith. 
A J. E. Moodie. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. OC. Plick, 1838 34th Ave. 8.W. 
ie | eee Miss L. Lang 
CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CI la saiicrcccscececrenes Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
CS ree eee F, L. Tilson 
CLARESHOLDM ....................I1. J. Kain. 
CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
CRAIGMYLE............... vn are 
CONSORT. Cc. G. Nimmons 
iT‘ g (A Sean Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
pi SS. | ae Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLEEB ................... Mr. Bremner. 
EDGERTON Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE. Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 10738 108th S 








EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 
ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 
ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 





FORT SASKATCHEWAN E. Muncaster 
a Miss A. H. Noble. 


Miss A. Creighton, High River. 
Miss B. C. Sellon. 














INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

LACOMBE Miss I. J. Hotson 

pe ES Cae Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LETHBRIDGE P. 8S. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 

pis 7. ee ee ee Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLICIna G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ...Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 
School. 


MILLET BE. Anderson 
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October Price List---Teachers’ Aids 


Grade VIII., per subject... $5.00 
Grades IX., X. and XI., per subject .................. 6.00 
a ES Oa en 7.00 


Key to Baker’s Theoretical Geometry (in preparation) 


Docks 8, 48, SZ, TY. V., ook ............ $1.25 
FIRE SRSA NI inn baba 3.25 
EEA TID ETE NE READ 5.00 


These prices are net. 
WEST’S ‘‘EARLY PEOPLES’”’: WE HAVE IT 


Send in Your Order Now! 


A Discount of 10 Per Cent. off these prices to all paid-up members of the A.T.A. 

. Additional copies of the Teachers’ Aids will be furnished to teachers for the use of their pupils in class at the rate of 
$1.50 per copy for Grades VII., IX., X. and XI. subjects, and $2.00 per copy for Grade XII. subjects. These quotations 
are net. 


These Aids will be completed by January, 1924, so that teachers may have ample time to cover the work twice before 
the final examinations. 


MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


This it a Tutorial Course which lays a foundation in the psychology of mental testing, explains fully the technique of 
the tests, and helps teachers to interpret their results scientifically. 


Price—$12.50 per course, less 10 per cent. discount to all paid-up members of the A.T.A. A supply of Record Forms 
of the Test Material, and a copy of Terman’s Condensed Guide, are furnished without charge. 
ATTAINMENT TESTS 
We are prepared to supply teachers with Standard Tests in public and high school subjects provided there is a suffi- 
cient demand. A Tutorial Course’in the uses and technique of the tests will be offered as soon as the demand warrants. 
AIDS FOR THE LOWER GRADES 


We shall be glad to prepare Teachers’ Aids in the work of the primary grades as soon as there is a sufficient de- 
mand. Let us know your wants! 


TUTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


We are offering complete Tutorial Courses in each of the subjects listed above in Grades IX., X. and XI. 
Prices Including Personal Tuition 


Grades IX., X. and XI., per subject .............. $12.50 
rt 15.00 


Every Alberta teacher should have a first-class certificate! Begin this term to remove all ‘‘conditions,’’ or to pre- 
pare for the Grade XII. examinations. Grade XII. subjects count as First Year University standing. 

Our Grade XII. Tutorial Courses are unrivalled in this or any other province. Enrol immediately for three or four 
subjects. 








TERMS:—20 per cent. cash; the balance arranged in six monthly instalments from September ist. 5 per cent. discount 
on all Aids and Tutorial Courses for cash in full. This does not apply to pupils’ copies of Teachers’ Aids. 








Address All Communications to 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


10012 102nd Street, Phone 23162 - Edmonton 
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PITRE aan maiccncesccecznnscens John Paul, Monitor 

MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 

pS | a ai ee ee Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 

NORDEGG ....... ihataal Miss R. McLaughlin 

MII ‘wccinctcnpisceseincmnansclt Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 

OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 

PINCHER OREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 

PROVOST Miss B. L. Taylor. 

RAYMOND ...............2.-022--0--- ..Miss N. Erdman, Raymond 

) Reena Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN PE.. 

SMOKY LAEE .................... W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 

Pd py a | Een en Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 

STIRLING. M. Campbell, Stirling. 

STROME. .M. Creig, Strome 

STI oesnsneenvsenscocninscoee Mr. Thos. Baillie, Brooks. 

STONY PLAIN ...... J. L. Hollinshead 

TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 

THREE HILLS .................... Miss Simons, Three Hills. 

> SO SER ee Miss McNeill 

TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 

VEGREVILLE. .................... Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 

VERMILION ........................ Miss L. Oakley, Vermilion 

VETERAN. I. Davis, Veteran 

VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 

VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 

WASKATENALD .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 

WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 

YOUNGSTOWN ............... ...W. E. Frame, Youngstown. - 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS 

CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 

DUCHESS. Miss Smith, Duchess 

0 a O. C. Reed 

ENCHANT Mrs. Hill, Enchant 

ROSEMARY. Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 

ATHABASCA ..................... Mr. C. O’Daly. 

LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 

Rae Ruth M. Rannie 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 





| Attempted Relief of Gorknom 








“T am not fighting this dismissal because I want 
this school. The action of the School Board in termin- 
ating my agreement without giving reasons or discuss- 
ing reasons, after I have given my best services for a 
number of years is a black eye to me and an insult to 
the teaching profession. If the Board doeg this wrong 
to me, every teacher who succeeds me will be in danger 
of suffering in the same way. My agreement calls for 
the Board to discuss with me their reasons for desiring 
to terminate it. The Board has given no reasons and 
we have therefore no reasons which we can discuss. 
Will the Board please mention some reasons and if, 
after discussing them they are shown to be valid, then 
I am quite prepared to leave it at that.’ 

The above, in substance, were the remarks of the 
Teacher of Lucknow School, No. 1926, at a meeting 
called in accordance with Clause (5) of her agreement 
and, later, at a ratepayers’ meeting called for the pur- 
pose of taking a vote on whether or not the Board 
should be sustained in its desire to terminate the agree- 
ment. The Teacher was right, absolutely. No reason- 





ably-minded individual, after perusing the prescribed 
forms of agreement under which teachers in Alberta 
are serving at the present time could conscientiously 
argue otherwise than did this Teacher; the previous 
Minister of Education specifically aimed to compel 
school boards to state valid reasons for terminating 
agreements and inserted Clause (5) in his prescribed 
form, and the present Minister reiterated the principle 
when he addressed the last Trustees’ Convention and, 
afterwards drafted Clause (5) of the present form. 

In the opinion of every Inspector who has visited 
her school, the Teacher of Lucknow School is particu- 
larly efficient, and the Inspector’s report given below 
is a criterion of what is embodies in all the reports on 
her work during a long experience in Alberta rural 
schools. However, local animosities enter into the sit- 
uation here and the specialists’ opinions are ignored. 
Representatives of the Alliance were present at both 
meetings and it is very apparent that the strong for- 
eign element backed by a few other aliens who do not 
possess naturalization papers had things well ‘‘wrap- 
ped up’’ for the British teacher. 

The present Inspector of the district was expected 
to be present at the ratepayers’ meeting but was un- 
able to do so. However, an ex-Inspector was present 
and made a strong earnest appeal that the Board and 
ratepayers show fair play to the Teacher. But he 
might as well have saved his breath—words are useless 
when Prussian sentiment prevails, especially when the 
Prussian holds the ‘‘brick.’’ Threats were made again 
and again to ‘‘beat up’’ the Alliance representatives, 
but they managed to interject a word or two in spite 
of sundry threats of physical violence. One represen- 
tative even went so far as to taunt the Board on the 
absence of adequate grounds for dismissal of the 
teacher. The chairman of the Board received tumul- 
tous applause when he replied that he had ‘been to Ed- 
monton (implying the Department of Education) and 
he knew where he was ‘“‘ getting off at.’’ ‘‘The Board 
doesn’t have to give any reasons. If we want a change, 
that’s reason enough.’’ Another ratepayer made the 
statement that the Deputy Minister of Education had 
counselled the school board representatives at the in- 
terview in Edmonton against giving or discussing 
them. ‘‘If you state the reasons, the Alliance will give 
you trouble and make you prove them—perhaps take 
it to law, and cost you money.’’ Such is alleged to 
have been the advice of the Department of Education, 
and, of course the meeting went against the Teacher. 

In justice to Mr. Faulkes, a returned man, who is 
a member of the Board, it must be stated that he is 
not one of the ‘‘gang.’’ He represented the non-for- 
eign section of the community. His plea for justice 
and fair play was worthy of a more intelligent, a more 
British audience. His sense of moral responsibility, 
educational aim and foresight, his courage and tact 
were admirable. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Report of Inspector of Schools on Teacher 


Lucknow S.D., No. 1946; School 2nd Inspection, 

1923; Aug. 24th, 1923; length of visit—from 9 to 12. 
PUPILS 

No. enrolled, 27; No. present, 20; Grades present, 
Primary, I., III., IV., VI., VII, VIII.; punctuality, 
good; regularity, good; order, good; attitude towards 
work of: school, good; the children work well; neatnes: 
and care of written work, good; the exercise books are 
well kept. 
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CLASSES 


Classes Tested—Grade III, Literature—The pupils 
answer well; Grade IV.. V., VII., VIII., Arithmetic— 
Grade IV., 75 per cent.; V., 0; VI., 34; VIT., 100; VIIL., 
100. 

Lessons Observed—Grade: Primary, Reading— 
Making a good beginning; Grade I., Reading—Well 
taught ; Grade IV., Reading—Good—very well taught ; 
Grade IV., Memory—Good ; Grade VI, VII., Geography 
—A good lesson. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


The pupils are properly graded and are making 
good progress. 

Two pupils wrote on Grade VIII. examination and 
were successful. 


TEACHER 


. Name, Mrs. Hannah Holt; Certificate, 2nd Class, 
Permanent ; length of experience, 12 years; time in this 
school, 5 1-2 years. 

Personal Qualities—Thoughtful, much in earnest; 
neat in person; a good presence and plenty of charac- 
ter; patient with pupils. 

Preparation of Subject Matter—Careful; Mrs. Holt 
knows her work. 

Methods of Instruction—Material is put before the 
children in a simple form and well arranged. The ques- 
tioning is good. 

Management—Supervision—Good; the class move- 
ments are good. The discipline is good. The room is 
neat and homelike. 

Seat Work—The amount provided is ample and it 
is well related to what is being taught. Also review 
work. 

Time Table—Approved. 


- Remarks—This is a well managed school. The work 
is well organized and the teaching is thorough. The 


spirit of the school is good. It is creditable to the dis- ~ 


trict, to the teacher and to the pupils, that two of 
them were able to pass the Grade VIII. examination 
this year. 


General Tone of School—Good. 
Inspector’s Estimate of Teacher—Good. 
J. A. FIFE, 
Inspector of Schools. 


Loral News 





BROOKS 


Mr. Barnett, Secretary, A.T.A., 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Dear Sir: 

I wish to advise you that we, the teachers of the 
Brooks School, have been formed into a local branch 
of the A.T.A. with Mr. T. E. Bailie as president, and 
Miss J. E. Moodie, as secretary. Will you kindly ad- 
dress all literature concerning us, in future, to the 
secretary. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. MOODIE, ~ 


Brooks, Alta. 





Correspondence 





R. R. No. 2, Bentley, Alberta, 
January 9th, 1924. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Secretary, A.T.A., Edmonton. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to extend to you my most sincere thanks for 
obtaining for me my past wages from the Willow 
Brook 8. D.,.No. 2100. I received a cheque from the 
Secretary, Mr.:W,. G. Redel for the full amount on De- 
cember 17th, exactly.ten days after I sent word to you 
to colleet it. I am certain that had the A.T.A. not as- 
sisted me I should yet have been waiting for my money 
after two years. 


Yours truly, 
TEACHER. 





General News 








NEW EDITOR FOR THOS. NELSON AND SONS 


When Mr. J. E. Wetherell recently retired from his 
post as General Editor of text-books forthe Depart- 
ment of Education of Ontario, he was invited by the 
well-known publishing firm of Thomas Nelson and 
Sons to join their editorial staff. That staff already 
included such distinguished men as Sir Henry New- 
bolt, Mr. John Buchan, Dr. John Gunn, and Dr. Rich- 
ard Wilson. They found, however, that their increas- 
ing Canadian business demanded the services of an 
editor familiar with all phases of Canadian life’ and 
education. Mr. Wetherell has now arranged to devote 
a portion of his leisure to Nelson and Sons’ editorial 
needs, and that firm is now in a position to adapt exist- 
ing books and to plan new ones which will meet more 
perfectly the special requirements of our schools. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons are, accordingly, to be con- 
gratulated on having secured the aid of this sound 
judge and skilful editor of books. 





Analerta | 


THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 





The split infinitive—‘‘to greatly like,’’ ‘‘to grossly 
split,’’ ete-——has been the subject of as many gibes 
from the curly lips of purists as the peas, the cheese, 
the gravy, and the vinegar which some dexterous feed- 
ers can and do convey to their mouths with a knife. 
When Andrew Lang was the most widely read of Eng- 
lish critics it was as much as a new author’s career 
was worth to write, even in the most thrilling story 
of adventure, such as Lang loved, ‘‘He set Willliam 
to neatly and exactly replace all the parcels.’’ ‘‘Drop 
a single aitch, and God help you,’’ a great actress said, 
describing to a humble friend from Sadler’s Wells the 
arduous purity of speech 1equiied at Drury Lane. Split 
a single infinitive in the nineties and you had the 
whole pack of critical exquisites at you. Lang, in a 
witty public lecture on ‘‘How to fail in literature,’’ 
gave it as a golden recipe that one should write sen- 
tences like ‘‘Hubert was determined to energetically 
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‘*and on all possible occasions oppose any attempt to 
‘‘entangle him with such.’? And yet he who was in 
time to be undisputed head of English letters was writ- 
ing, even then, such sentences as ‘‘To precisely des- 
eribe a human being, the focus of a universe—how im- 
possible!’’ And Mr, Kipling, a great writer, was al- 
ready launched upon a course of lifelong addiction to 
such sentences as ‘‘He set William to unpack the push- 
cart and then to neatly and exactly replace all parcels, 
bags, tins, and boxes.’’ All the supei-Dreadnoughts of 
prose do it sooner or later. They are as contumacious 
as Homer, whom Mr. Godley reports to have been up- 
braided by critical contemporaries for not conjugating 
his Greek verbs more correctly. 


The poet replied, with a dignified air: 


‘‘What the digamma does anyone care?’’ What, 
then, one asks like the bewildered Pilate, is truth? If 
we teach our helpless young to take heart and walk in 
the paths of Hardy, Kipling, Meredith and Dickens, 
and split their infinitives with a light heart, shall we 
be exposing them to the whips and scorns of the su- 
perior persons of their day? If we make the split in- 
tinitive a forbidden meat and drive our babes into 
such forms of expression as ‘‘to forbid flatly -hostili- 
ties,’’ ‘‘to move powerfully the heart,’’ and ‘‘to as- 
sume publicly sackcloth and ashes,’’ shall we really 
have equipped them any better for the struggle of life 
—of which an appreciable portion has to be waged, 
anyhow, against pedants and precisians? ‘‘To prevent 
effectually cosmopolitan financiers from manipulating 
our reserves,’’ and ‘‘to effectually prevent ditto ditto’’ 
—how choose between these unsightly monsters? 
Small choice, as they used to say, between rotten 
apples. 


The soundest of advice in this quandary is now 
to be had from the Clarendon Press for half a crown 
in Tract No. XV. of the new and admirable Tractarian 
Movement of the S.P.E. Mr. H. W. Fowler, the ad- 
viser, proceeds on the sound Pauline principle that in 
this matter all things are lawful, but not all things 
expedient: A split infinitive is one of those actions 
for which, as a Kempis says, we shall not be so much 
as rebuked at the Day of Judgment— as we might 
justly be for writing ‘‘live like I do’’ instead of ‘‘live 
as I do.’’ Whether, in any particular case, you should 
split or refrain from splitting depends on the relative 
measures of ugliness that you would achieve by each 
method. If a split entails such a malformation as ‘‘to 
energetically and on all possible occasions oppose,”’ 
then away with it. But if some die-hard anti-splitter 
wants ‘‘to prohibit, strictly and on pain of loss of 
literary caste, splitting,’’ then down with a rectitude 
so hideous in its results. No wise and humane person 
would give a general encouragement to youth to split 
all the infinitives it could. Splitting is, in-a sense, like 
running away to sea; all sensible elders dissuade boys 
from this, but the most sensible of them know in their 
hearts that for a few real born devotees of navigation 
the flight to sea may be quite a good thing. If so, they 
will probably flee thither, whether you dissuade or 
not. In the same way it is the safe line to tell your 
juniors, as a general thing, that infinitives are better 
unsplit, and to dissemble your hope that in a few des- 
perate cases they will do the deed without shame. In 
an immense majority of cases they will easily find a 
way round and say what they want to say without 
either a split or a manifestly laborious effort of ab- 
stention from splitting—that is, if they know their 
job.—The Manchester Guardian. 





INHERITING ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS 
PAUL KAMMERER 


No problem of biology has aroused more ardent con- 
troversy than the question of acquired characteristics. 
Needless to say, what is discussed is not fact—for facts 
are indisputable—but the interpretation thereof. It 
is denied by many that acquired characteristics can be 
inherited, the chief objection being that the germ- 
plasm (the cells of the reproductive organs) cannot be 
influenced by soma (the body of the individual). How- 
ever, a denial is not a sufficient reason for putting a 
stop to inquiry, and for the last twenty-five years I 
have never ceased collecting facts bearing upon this 
most important problem. 


Breeding experiments with salamanders have shown 
that it is possible by artificially changing the environ- 
ment so to alter the life-habits of the animal that a 
land salamander assumes the characteristics of the 
water salamander, and vice versa. Salamandra macu- 
losa, which is yellow and black, inhabits the lowlands, 
is oviparous, and produces at birth thirty to forty 
gilled offspring which remain in the larval phase and 
live in water for some six weeks before assuming an 
appearance similar to the mother, and taking to the 
land. Salamandra atra is black, lives at high altitudes, 
and is viviparous, giving birth to only two young, 
which from the time of birth are land animals. If a 
pregnant black salamander is dissected, a dozen or 
more young are found in utero. Of these only the two 
situated farthest back are destined to be born; all the 
others during the period of the mother’s pregnancy 
degenerate and are devoured by the hindermost two. 
The offspring while in utero possess long gills which 
become absorbed before birth. If a pregnant »Sala- 
mandra maculosa is kept in dry surroundings, the first 
generation is born at the usual stage, and perishes 
unless placed in water. At the next pregnancy (if the 
experiment is repeated) the larvae are somewhat 
larger, for they have spent a longer time in the uterus 
of the mother. Approximately at the fourth pregnancy 
the offspring are born as full developed land salaman- 
ders possessing lungs and limbs. As the stage at which 
the young are born advances, the number of offspring 
decreases, and instead of thirty to forty only two to 
three individuals are produced at birth. Salamandra 
maculosa has assumed the breeding habits of Salaman- 
dra atra, and these habits are transmitted to the fol- 
lowing generations: the characteristics acquired by the 
individual are inherited by its déscendants. 


However, this experiment cannot be regarded as 
conclusive. Other experiments have ‘been earrid out 
on the influence of the external environment on color- 
change. There exist two forms of Salamandra macu- 
losa, one striped, the other symmetrically spotted. If 
young spotted salamanders are kept upon a black 
background, they lose much of their yellow markings, 
and after a few years become almost entirely black. 
Their offspring, if kept under the same conditions, 
present a row of yellow spots, and if the individuals 
are transferred to a yellow background the spots fuse 
to form a band. If, on the other hand, the black and 
yellow salamanders are kept on a yellow background, 
the yellow increases at the expense of the black. If 
the descendants of these individuals are again kept 
on a yellow background, the yellow markings take the 
form of wide bilateral bands; if they are then trans- 
ferred to a black background the yellow becomes re- 
duced, though not to the same extent as in the off- 
spring of parents kept on a black background, and the 
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yellow markings are arranged in bilateral rows of 
spots. 

It is thus possible to convert one form of salamander 
into the other, and both the forms when converted 
breed true. There is, however, one difference between 
the naturally striped individuals and those produced 
artificially. If a spotted individual is crossed with 2 
naturally striped one, all their offspring are spotted; 
these when interbred produce a progeny in which one 
individual in every four on an average is striped. An 
artificially striped individual when crossed with a 
spotted one produces offspring all of which are inter- 
mediate in pattern, i.e, have symmetrical rows of 
spots. 

The difference in the mode of inheritance between 
two races which on inspection appear identical has led 
me to the recognition of the distinction existing be- 
tween ‘‘old’’ (inherited) and ‘‘new’’ (acquired) char- 
acteristics. A ‘‘new’” characteristic exerts a stimulus, 
or irritation, which is capable of exercising an influ- 
ence upon the germ-plasm. An ‘‘old’’ characteristic 
is no longer capable of exercising that influence. 

The main objection to the theory of inheritance of 
acquired characteristics is that of germinal continuity, 
the theory formulated by Weismann and stating that 
germ-plasm originates in one ancestral rudiment and 
is transmitted from generation to generation, and can 
be neither produced nor influenced by the soma, the 
body of the individual. In order to test the validity 
of this statement, and in this way to cut the Gordian 
knot—though not with a sword, for I am an ardent 
pacifist, but with a scalpel, I carried out what might 
be accepted as experimentum crucis. The ascidian 
Ciona intestinalis possesses at the free anterior end of 
its body two siphons which serve for inhalation and 
exhalation. If the siphons are cut off they regenerate 
and grow longer than before. On repeated amputation 
the siphons become excessively long. The interesting 
fact is that offspring of such amputated individuals 
also possess greatly elongated siphons, i.e., the tend- 
ency to local growth is inherited, and operation is no 
longer necessary. A second operation was now com- 
bined with the first. The posterior end of the body of 
Ciona is fixed to stones or weeds. At the hind end of 
the inhalent tube begins a coiled intestine which is 
“‘S”’ shaped, and continued upwards to the end of the 
exhalent tube. The sex organs are situated in the coil 
of the intestine. Individuals with artificially produced 
long siphons were used, and the whole posterior end 
of the body with the genital organs was removed. The 
remaining part of the body then built up the complete 
posterior portion with the genital organs: when such 
individuals produced offspring, these likewise pos- 
sessed very long siphons. 

The results of this experiment are suggestive. Not 
only is the soma capable of producing new germ-plasm, 
but this germ-plasm carries a tendency to local growth, 
a tendency acquired by the individual in the course of 
its life. Obviously, then, this germ-plasm could not 
have come from some ancestral rudiment existing from 
the ‘beginning of the world. This tendency has been 
transmitted from the body, and the body thus is a 
necessary link between parent and offspring in the 
inheritance of the ‘‘new.”’ 

It must not be believed that the processes described 
above are limited only to salamanders and lower organ- 
isms: similar facts underlie the life processes of other 
classes of the animal kingdom, of man himself. 


—The New Republic. 





Editorial 


THE CHRISTMAS TECH 








The Christmas number of The Tech, a magazine 
written, edited and printed by the students of the Ed- 
monton Technical School, is certainly a revelation to 
those of: us who used to have our doubts about the real 
value of technical training. The ‘‘technical’’ students 
have been publishing their magazine for three years. 
The Christmas issue consists of 28 pages and cover; it 
is well printed, profusely illustrated with cuts made 
from photographs, and embellished with some very 
good color work. 

If this magazine can maintain the quality of the 
Christmas issue, the ‘‘last-ditchers’’ amongst our con- 
servative educationists will be unable to withhold much 
longer their recognition de jure of technical education. 





THE U.F.A. AND THE CANADIAN PRESS 


During the last few weeks we have been watching 
with much interest the lively little parti between The 
U.F.A., the farmers’ official organ, and management of 
the Canadian Press, over a news item that was broad- 
east by the daily press of Canada, alleging that The 
U.F.A. had attacked the Greenfield Government, and 
tending to give the impression that the Government, 
having lost the confidence of the organized farmers 
of Alberta, was heading straight for disaster. 

The U.F.A. protests that the news despatch was 
biased and perverted; but of course the damage is 
done now, and the moribund organizations of the old 
political parties take on a new lease of life. Comment- 
ing editorially on this interesting phase of the propa- 
ganda, the Ottawa Citizen remarks: 

‘One amusing result of what is regarded as an 
unscrupulous campaign of misrepresentation of the 
U.F.A. would seem to be that the farmers” organ- 
ization has been quickened into a renewed effort. 
Instead of helping to spread disruption through 
the U.F.A. movement, the farmers are being 
prodded into greater solidarity. They have come 
to regard the spokesmen of the old partyism in 
Alberta as the common enemy, against whom they 
must close their ranks.’’ 

But there is another result, no less to the interest of 
the farmers’ organizations, that this incident might 
very well have. It might serve to quicken the sympathy 
of the U.F.A. with other organized groups of the prov- 
ince. Can the farmers, though undoubtedly a powerful 
group, afford to overlook this possibility? We wonder. 





MEN WITH IDEAS ARE DANGEROUS 


The following editorial from the Ottawa Citizen is 
worth the careful perusal of all Alberta teachers: 
‘*There is no doubt about the anxiety of both 
old parties to rid the political arena of the ‘young 
men from Alberta.’ The inspirers of Canadian 
polities have lost the vision of Canada as the young 
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man’s country. They regard young men with ideas 
in polities as dangerous radicals. 

‘‘The Federal members from Alberta have in- 
troduced a new spirit of inquiry into the House of 
Commons. They are optimistic in political vision 
and not ashamed of it. Hence the desire of the 
pessimistic ancient parties to put the damp blan- 
ket of party politics again on the Western 
Province. 

‘Outside of Alberta there are very few mem- 
bers of what is called the Progressive party who 
differ to any radical extent from the Liberals and 
Conservatives. But the Alberta electorate in re- 
cent years has given evidence of an advance in 
political thinking.’’ 


The interesting thing about this editorial is that a 
few years ago the members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance were represented to their Eastern confreres 
as a group of ‘‘dangerous radicals’’; and this propa- 
ganda did no little harm. Echoes of it were at times 
clearly audible in the arfnual conferences of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation. 

But after all, how does that strange phenomenon: 
known as progress occur? Does it ‘‘just happen’’? 
Or is it not rather brought about by those alert per- 
sons who take the trouble to think; and who have 
courage enough to say what they think, even if their 
words do not find favor in high places? 








Government Annuities as Cearhers’ Pensions 


‘*HECTOR A. ROSMORE’’ 








Speaking of teachers’ pension schemes, the Cana- 
dian government’s ‘‘Deferred Annuity, Plan A., Guar- 
anteed for Ten Years’’ is an excellent proposition. Let 
an example be given. A young man, aged 20 years, 
pays in to the government $1,205.60, after which he 
never pays another dollar; the one payment will do if 
he chooses to pay by that method. As soon as he 
reaches his 60th birthday he will get $500 every year 
as long as he lives. 

What happens if he dies before he is 60 years old? 
His heirs get back whatever he has paid in together 
with four per cent. interest, compounded yearly. 

What happens if he lives to be 80 years old, say? 
He will continue to receive his annuity as long as he 
lives, even if he becomes a centenarian. 

Suppose he lives to draw out only two payments, 
does he lose anything? No! The government will con- 
tinue paying the annuity to his heirs until ten annual 
payments have been made, counting in _ both those 
which were made to the deceased and those to his 
heirs. By this arrangement not one cent can be lost. 
Did you notice the words ‘‘Guaranteed For Ten 
Year’s’’ in the name of this kind of annuity? 

One more instance: $669.45 deposited for a boy 
five years old would guarantee him an annuity of $500 
to begin as soon as the boy has become a man 60 years 
old, and to continue thereafter as long as he lives. It 
will be guaranteed for ten years as in the former ease. 
You see from five to 60 years is a long time; and 5d 
years of interest on $669.45 soon counts up. When the 
annuitant has received his ten payments of $500 he has 
received back his investment with accrued interest. 
The payments he receives after reaching his 70th birth- 
day are clear profit. Many fathers by . depositing 
$669.45 in their five-year-old son’s name thereby pro- 
vide food and shelter for the son’s old age. Long-range 
vision is the better. 

The money may be paid in by means of a lump sum 
as in the foregoing examples, or it may be deposited 
by regular instalments each year, or by any irregular 
amounts and times. Each person can choose that sys- 
tem which best suits his disposition and pocketbook. 
Those who prefer to pay in by annual premiums can 
do so. Eighty-six dollars and ten cents each year be- 
tween your 20th and 40th birthday (that is, 20 pay- 
ments) will buy an annuity of $500 to begin at 60 and 
to continue for life. Many young fellows who are in- 
clined to misspend their money can be induced to save 





it by this system. Those who prefer to pay in by an- 
nual premiums can do so. 

Five thousand dollars is the largest annuity pur- 
chasable; $50 is the smallest. You could have it begin 
at your 60th or 55th or even 50th birthday if you 
wanted it that way. They are payable quarterly or 
monthly if need be. The rates for women are slightly 
higher than those for men. Five years old is the mini- 
mum age to start paying the government the money 
necessary to buy the annuity. No medical examina- 
tion is required. Should the person die before he be- 
comes 60 years of age all payments with four per cent. 
interest compounded yearly will be returned to his 
legal representatives immediately after his death; 
should he live to be over 70 he ‘‘makes money’’ with- 
out effort at the rate of $500 per annum. No ereditor 
can seize government annuities funds; neither are they 
liable to income tax. Under the Deferred Annuity, 
Plan A., Guaranteed For Ten Years, no possibility of 
losing money exists. The investment is as safe as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

Such a government annuity does not resemble a life 
insurance policy, because— 

First—To profit financially from life insurance you 
must die; to profit from an annuity you must live. 

Second—Life insurance is a safeguard for one’s 
heirs; an annuity safeguards one’s own old age. 

Third—Life insurance policy can be erippled by 
being borrowed upon; an annuity is immune from that 
danger. ; 

Fourth—The former must be paid by regular an- 
nual instalments; the latter may be paid in that or any 
other convenient way. 

Fifth—wWith a life insurance a possibility of losing 
exists, but an annuity of the right kind is, to use a 
phrase of the poet Burns: ‘‘As sure’s the deil’s in hell 
or Dublin city.’’ 

Up to this point we have discussed one and only one 
specific type. But Canadian government annuities, 
like the northern light, present a wide variety. Some 
are immediate, others deferred; some may be guaran- 
teed up to 20 years, others not guaranteed; they may 
be purchased by lump sums or by irregular payments 
or by annual premiums. 


PLAN B. ANNUITIES 


Plan B. annuities differ from Plan A. in several 
important respects. If the man dies before he reaches 
his 60th birthday his heirs get nothing under the for- 
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mer plan (Plan B.). If he dies soon after his 60th birth- 
day his heirs get nothing. In no event under Plan B. 
do the heirs get back any money paid in by the de- 
ceased. Plan B. is of most use to men who have no 
heirs or whose heirs are otherwise provided for. But 
the popular feature of this plan is that the pension 
obtainable for the same amount of money is much 
larger than under Plan A. For example, funds suffi- 
cient to get an annuity of $1,612.10 to begin at one’s 
60th birthday under Plan A. will get an annuity of 
$2,507.70 under Plan B. The danger of Plan B. is 
death before 60 or soon after while under Plan A. 
there is no danger. But, as we have stated, under 
Plan B. the annuity is so much larger! Under either 
scheme the pension would continue as long as the pur- 
chaser lived, even if he outlived Old Man Parr. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


The immediate annuities of the Canadian govern- 
ment simply amount to this: Pay the government a cer- 
tain sum of money and they will return to him annual 
payments as long as he lives; should he during his 
lifetime want to use the money he has paid in or any 
fraction of it, he cannot’ do so; when he dies the gov- 
ernment gets whatever he has paid in and his heirs 
get none of it; all he gets out of it is the annual pay- 
ments as long as he lives. According to reports, thiz 
scheme is more popular than the others. A wealthy 
young manufacturer in Ontario recently paid the gov- 
ernment, so it is stated, sufficient funds to purchase 
himself an immediate annuity of $2,500! If the yearly 
payments were larger the scheme would be more popu- 
lar. But we decline to recommend it as a safety first 
investment. A man aged 21 would have to invest $19,- 
140 in order to obtain an immediate annuity of $1,000; 
in other words he would get a little over 5 per cent. 
interest on his money, and when he died the govern- 
ment would get his $19,140, while his heirs would get 
nothing. However, a man of 60 would only have to 
invest $10,400 in order to get a yearly payment of 
$1,000; in other words he would get nearly ten per 
cent. on his investment; and it would, if he lived, be 
only a few years before he would get back in annual 
sums all he paid in together with five or six per cent. 
dividends thereon; after that date the yearly payments 
would be clear profit but the man would be getting 
very feeble with age. 


VICTORY BOND VS. IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


It is interesting to compare a Victory Bond with 
an Immediate Annuity. Should a 60-year-old man who 
has $1,000 or any multiple thereof to invest buy a Vic- 
tory Bond or an Immediate Annuity? Let us contrast 
a 20-year bond, due in 1943, bearing five per cent. in- 
terest, with an immediate annuity for a man aged 60. 
For every $1,000 such a man paid for his annuity, he 
would receive $96.20, as long as he lived. For the pur- 
poses of our comparison here we can justly consider 
that $50 of that $96.20 is interest or dividend at the 
rate of five per cent., and that the remaining $46.20 
is payments on the principal: 

(1) Consequently, if this person bought the Victory 
Bond he would get his whole principal back in a lump 
at the end of 20 years, but in the immediate annuity 
it would come back by annual instalments of $46.20. 

(2) Counting interest on these yearly instalments, 
$46,20, at five per cent. simple interest, he would have 
all his principal back and more in 17 years; but with 
the bond mentioned he would have to wait 20 years. 

(3) Of course, as we have said, in both the above 


events he would be getting his $50 a year interest. 
(4) At the end of the 20 years the Immediate An- 

nuity amounts to $362.90 more than the Victory Bond. 

This does not at first sight seem evident. But listen! 


VICTORY BOND 


Primelpal uis.3206.ij eles loa al $1,000.00 
Interest BO times O00: 222302552 1,000.00 | 
Interest on Interest at 5 per cent. -................. 475.00 
BMGROG wesc hig. ayn seen liza bn 362.90 
WMO esis dh oer cict cnc ealiteren. ed $2,837.90 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITY 
Annual payments 20 times $96.20 .............0....... $1,924.00 
Interest on payments at 5 per cent. .................- 913.90 
| Bee Moth ets Pete ae 45058 | 0 > | Smee $2,837.90 


(5) Moreover, after the 17 or the 20 years the 
yearly payments of $96.20 continue and are clear pro- 
fit; but no such chance of profit is possible: with the 
Victory Bond. 

(6) If the man dies before he reaches his 77th birth- 
day he loses what he has not drawn out; but in case of 
death he can will his bond to his heirs. 


(7) Many people have been induced by smooth- 
tongued salesmen to sell their Victory Bonds and re- 
invest their money in some concern which later fails 
to come up to expectation. But this can never happen 
with a government annuity, simply because funds once 
invested for an annuity cannot be drawn out again 
except, of course, by the regular yearly payments. 


(8) These yearly payments cannot be seized by a 
creditor but a Victory Bond can. 


ONE WORD MORE 


The Government Annuity System of Canada is a 
living monument to the memory of Sir Richard Cari- 
wright. In a speech on the bill delivered to the Sen- 
ate, Sir Richard sincerely remarked: 


‘*The chief advantage is what I have stated, that it 
would enable all wage-earners. by a moderate sacrifice, 
to make an effectual provision for their old age, and 
would guard them against the swindling -projects by 
which many of them have been deluded into making sac- 
ritices they could ill afford, only to wake up in their 
old age to find themselves destitute.’’ 


Look about you, young fellow, at all the old men 
in your neighborhood over 60 years of age. How many 
actually own enough property and money to keep 
them? How many are in every respect independent 
of their children? Who waits on them when they are 
sick, a trained nurse? Who will wait on you when you 
are old? Will you have property or money enough to 
keep you; will you be completely independent of your 
children? Many a young man or woman has to give 
up a promising career to take care of his aged parents. 
In many cases the old people worry because they are 
a burden to their children. Had they an annuity of 
five, ten or twelve hundred dollars over and above 
their other property their life would be easier. Youth 
is the time to purchase such an annuity; old age is the 
time to enjoy it. Buy your old age pension now, young 
man. It is the duty and should be the pleasure of the 
sons and daughters to care tenderly for their failing 
fathers and mothers. But it certainly is joyous for an 
old couple to feel that on account of their government 
annuity such sacrifice on the part of their children is 
circumvented. 
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Citizenship in Grades Six, Seven and Light 


MRS. A. JORDAN, MEDICINE HAT 








There seems to be quite a general feeling that the 
course in Citizenship is hardly teachable. Have you 
given this course a fair trial? Before you can teach 
history you must have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter that is required—you can’t know too 
much about it. After you have made a thorough study 
of the subject matter, have organized this material, and 
have presented it carefully, you are.then in a position 
to pass judgment regarding the course. I believe you 
will then find the course is not impossible but much 
of the old time history of kings and wars has been left 
out, and we seem loath to part with it. In its place 
has been added the Social and Industrial History of 
England, the history of the World War, and of up-to- 
date legislation, all of which, I am sure, we must ad- 
mit is more important than what has been left out. We 
can never hope to teach what is required by any course 
of study by neglecting it, so let us give our course in 
Citizenship a fair trial. 

When I was asked to take this paper on Citizenship 
I was told that I was not to bother particularly about 
the subject matter, but was to give as much help as 
possible in covering the course. I did not accept the 
task feeling that I knew more than the rest but be- 
cause, having taught part of the course, I might be of 
some little help in enabling to fit the present course 
in with the knowledge of history you already possess. 
I have limited the references, as far as possible to ‘‘ The 
Highroads of History’’ thinking the average school 
library might include these. 

When we look over the Grade VI. ‘‘Citizenship”’ 
and find that the first month’s work deals with Charle- 
magne, we are apt to be rather discouraged. Leave 
this work out for the first month and teach the early 
Britons and Arthur. Then fit Charlemagne in with 
the Anglo-Saxons and Alfred as this is the period to 
which he really belongs. Hereward the Wake, Ivan- 
hoe, and Robin Hood are based on historical facts of 
the Norman period. I would say, teach the Norman 
period ‘and then fit in such parts of the above books 
as picture life of that period, and I think you will 
have done all that is required from these books. 

The whole history course seems to fall into four 
sections: 

1. The period of invasion of Britain by the Romans, 
Jutes, Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 

2. An unsettled period for the next four hundred 
years—Wars with Scotland, Ireland and Wales; the 
Hundred Years’ War; the Wars of the Roses; the be- 
ginnings of British Liberty—Magna Charta, Peasants’ 
Revolt, ete.; and the social and industrial changes. 

3. A period of exploration and colonization includ- 
ing the struggles with Holland, Portugal, France and 
Spain for territory and supremacy in trade. 

4. The period of real growth and development of 


the Empire. 
GRADE VI. 


The work of Grade VI. for the first four months 
deals with the period of invasion; including the social 
and industrial condition of the country, the results of 
the Normans’ Conquest, ete. Then follows the out- 
standing characters of the struggles in which England 
was engaged during four hundred years following the 
Norman conquest. Next come the explorers and colon- 





izers sent out by the great powers: Columbus by Spain, 
Lief Ericsson by Norway, Jacques Cartier by France, 
and Drake and Raleigh by the British. This period in- 
cludes the establishing of the colony by the Pilgrim 
Fathers. To this has been added the expulsion of the 
Canadians and the establishment of the English and 
French Colonies in America. 

At the time when the Romans first made Britain 
known to the world, the inhabitants of that island 
were called Celts. Across the English Channel, in 
Gaul, dwelt a people of the same blood. Living 
around the shores of the Baltic were other tribes 
closely related to the Celts—the Jutes, Angles, Saxons, 
and Danes—all of whom were to exert considerable 
influence on the people of Britain. 

The Celts of Britain dwelt in villages, living in 
wooden huts with roughly thatched roofs. Each tribe 
lived in a village under its own chief. These villages 
were separated from each other by woodland and each 
village had some form of defence—a palisade, a hedge, 
or a ditch. These Celts hunted the wild animals, kepi 
a few sheep, and grew a little poor wheat. 

Julius Caesar had conquered the Celts of Gaul—part 
of which is now France. It was because the Britons of 
the southern part of England helped the Gauls, thai 
Caesar invaded Britain in 55 B.C. It was about 100 
years later that he succeeded in completely conquering 
Britain. 

The Romans gave the Britons good laws, laid good 
roads, encouraged peace, and civilized the people. Dur- 
ing the time that Britain was a Roman province, Chris- 
tianity had spread to the island. 

But the Roman Empire was built by the sword and 
held together by Roman soldiers who were well trained 
and splendid fighters. When the Roman Empir2 was 
forced to defend itself against th2 barbarians from 
Central Europe, the Roman soldiers were withdrawn 
from Britain to defend Rome. Although the Romans 
had not in any way interfered with the property or 
government of the Britons, yet they were left defence- 
less when the Roman soldiers were withdrawn. 

The next invaders were the Jutes, Angles and Sax- 
ons from the shores of the Baltic. These tribes had 
been able to withstand Roman attacks so had not 
come under their civilizing influence as had the in- 
habitants of Gaul and Britain. The Britons having 
lived for about 400 years under Roman influence and 
protection, were no longer very warlike, so by the end 
of the 6th century these Jutes, Angles and Saxons— 
the English—were masters of the land. King Arthur 
is supposed to have been a Celtic king who endeavored 
to keep these invaders out of England, so the stories 
of his life fit in here well. 

These English settled down in villages like those 
in which they had lived on the shores of the Baltic. 
These were an improvement over the Celtic villages. 
The land occupied by a few families was called a vil- 
lage or tun. Each village was an oasis set down in the 
forest. There was no such thing as trade and the peo- 
ple of one village had as little as possible to do with 
the people of another. The old English loved to live 
this way. The social centre of the village was the 
homestead—the home of the thane or chief of the vil- 
lage. He was usually a descendant of an original Eng- 
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lish settler. Around the homestead were the dwell- 
ings of the churls or freemen, who had a share in the 
freedom and land of the community. 

The land of the village was of three kinds: (a) 
Waste land, used as pasture; (b) Meadow land on 
which hay was grown; (c) Arable land. These lands 
were divided so that each man had a part of the arable 
land, each could pasture his cattle and pigs in the 
waste-land, and had a part of the hay grown in the 
meadow. 

In order that the land might be divided fairly, and 
that business of common importance might be trans- 
acted, it was the privilege of all freemen to attend a 
council or tun-moot at which these matters were dealt 
with. The chief of the council was called an Ealdor- 
man and he was chosen from among the freemen of 
the village. A group of tuns made up a hundred moot 
which met every month. To this tun-moot each vil- 
lage sent five representatives. A group of 100 moots 
made up a shire moot—the masis of the English shire 
—which met twice a year. The head of this moot was 
an Ealdorman who was also leader in battle. 

The inhabitants of a village were: The thane who 
owned most of the land and was lord of the village; 


the yeomen, who were freemen; the cottages who had 


a few acres of land and worked for the thane; and 
the slaves, including herdsmen, woodmen, ete. These 
slaves were bought and sold as herdsmen might be to- 
day. (See Ivanhoe.) 

The army was made up of feremen and as King 
Alfred found that this did not work satisfactorily, the 
army was reorganized. 

These English were rough, uncivilized, brutal peo- 
ple and they drove Christianity from the land and set 
civilization back hundreds of years. But the Britons, 
had learned much that they retained from the Romans 
so that they, in turn, were able to teach the English 
a good deal. 

King Alfred was the outstanding English king and 
stories of his life will add much to the history of these 
people. 

Stories suitable for teaching the Romans and Anglo- 
Saxons will be found in— 

Highroads of History, Bk. 7, Chap. 2 and 3. 

Highroads of History, Bk. 2, Chap. 1, 2 and 3. 

Highroads of History, Bk. 4, Chap. 6 to 14. 

Highroads of History, Bk. 7, Chap. 4 and 5. 

A. L. Bright Story Reader, No. 51—King Arthur 
and His Knights. 

A. L. Bright Story Reader, No. 40—King Alfred. 

Fourth Reader—‘‘King Hacon’s Last Battle;’’ 
‘“The Good Saxon King.’’ 

At the same time as the Anglo-Saxons were invad- 
ing Britain, the Franks swooped down upon the people 
of Gaul. Under the Romans the Gauls had become 
civilized and the Franks settled down with the Gauls 
and formed part of the Empire over which Charle-. 
magne ruled, about 50 years before the time of King 
Alfred. Charlemagne was a great conqueror and be- 
came a famous ruler. He promoted Christianity and 
encouraged learning, and has often been compared to 
our own King Alfred. . 

For an account of Charlemagne see: Highroads of 
History, Bk. 9, Chap. 17; Highroads of History, Bk. 
10, Chap. 3. 

Still further bands of Northmen invaded England 
and France—the Danes coming te England and the 
Normans to France. The Danes settled down in Eng- 
land and became civilized. The Normans settled down 
in France and became civilized, but to a higher de- 


gree than the Danes because of the greater influence. 
of Rome. The Normans | arned to speak French; be- 
came famous for their skill at arms, their zeal in build- 
ing great churches, their knowledge of law, and their 
chivalrous manners. 

Gradually the kingdoms of England worked into 
one United Kingdom. Christianity was introduced, 
and many changes took place because of it. A church 
was built in each parish or township and a priest took 
up residence there. The tun was called a manor and 
the Saxon township was worked on a democratic basis, 
every freeman having a voice in affairs. In the manor 
there was a lord whose superior position was recog- 
nized by the tenants. The freemen had become tired 
of responsibility in the shire moot and army and 
sought to avoid it. During Danish invasion life and 
property were insecure and it became customary for 
freemen to place themselves under lords. Later all 
freemen did this and were given grants of land from 
the king in return for military service. Thus we find 
a feudal system of government in England, even before 
the Norman conquest. 

The Norman conquest brought England into touch 
with Europe. The Normans did not come as a people. 
About 5,000 of the aristocracy came over with William 
the Conqueror. The land system was reorganized, the 
land being taken from the Saxon lords and given to 
the Norman barons. The barons let the land out to 
the freemen, villeins, and cotters. The slaves retained 
much the same position as in English days. 

The Saxon village, however, underwent some 
changes. The village was still an island in the forest 
but the land was divided into four parts. First was 
the demesne where the manor house stood with its 
small park. Not far from the manor house was the 
church and rectory. The arable land was divided into 
three parts and was worked under the open field sys- 
tem. In one field all the tenants would grow wheat, 
in another oats, and the third was left fallow. The 
land along the stream was usually left as meadow or 
pasture land. 

The Normans brought to England with them their 
skill at arms, chivalry, knowledge of law, etc., and 
exercised a decided influence over the English. 

Hereward the Wake was one of the last of the Eng- 
lish to acknowledge William as conqueror of England. 
The story of Hereward is told in—Highroads of His- 
tory, Bk. 2, Chap. 10. 

Material in connection with the Normans is found 
in Highroads of History, Bk. 4, Chap. 17, 18, 19, 20 
and 21, and Bk. 7, Chap. 7. 

The age of chivalry dates from the time of William 
the Conqueror to the 16th century. This had a decided 
influence for good on the lives of the people, as the 
whole ceremony connected with knighthood was re- 
ligious observance. The candidate spent much time 
with the monks, must aid the oppressed and be cour- 
teous to women and children. 

For chivalry see 

Highroads of History, Bk. 10, Chap. 10; A. L. 
Bright Story Reader, No. 51—King Arthur and His 
Knights. 

‘‘Tvanhoe,’’ ‘‘Hereward the Wake’’ and ‘‘Robin 
Hood and His Merry Men’”’ should now be interesting 
to the children. 

The Normans knew a good deal about laws, and 
Henry I. introduced Trial by Jury. The Crusades were 
the cause of the common people gaining a great deal 
of freedom, with the result that industries were estab- 
lished and guilds formed. 
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References for chivalry—Highroads of History, Bk. 
10, Chap. 10; A. L. Bright Story Reader, No. 51—King 
Arthur and His Knights. 

References for Crusades—Highroads of History, 
Bk. 10, Chap. 4 to 6; Guest’s Socia! and Industrial His- 
tory contains the material for trade, guilds, etc.; 
Fourth Reader: The Archery Contest. 

The Monasteries and England’s wars in Wales, 
Scotland and France with the chief characters—The 
Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Wallace and Bruce—are 
well described in—Highroads of History, Bk. 4, Chap. 
27 to 36; Highroads of History, Bk. 7, Chap. 12, 13, 
14 and 15. 

The discoverers and explorers now form an impor- 
tant part of the history— 

Lief Ericsson, Fourth Reader ; Columbus, Highroads 
of History, Bk. 8, Chap. 1; Highroads of History, Bk. 
10, Chap. 19; Raleigh, Highroads of History, Bk. 8, 
Chap. 2; Highroads of History, Bk. 5, Chap. 23 and 24; 
Drake, Highroads of History, Bk. 8, Chap. 2; High- 
roads of History, Bk. 5, Chap. 16, 17 and 18; The Pil- 
grim Fathers, Highroads of History, Bk. 8, Chap. 7; 
Highroads of History, Bk. 5, Chap. 25; Expulsion of 
the Canadians, Evangeline; Jacques Cartier, Duncan’s 
Canadian History; Story of the English Colonies, 
Highroads of History, Bk. 8, Chap. 9; Story of the 
French Colonies, Dunean’s Story of the Canadian 
People. 

Raleigh founded Virginia, which became Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, and Virginia; The Pilgrim 
Fathers founded Mass.; The Dutch under Henry Hud- 
son founded New York. Alexander colonized Maine 
and New Hampshire; the Quaker, Penn, settled 
Pennsylvania. 


GRADE VII. 


The first part of the Grade VII. citizenship deals 
with the social and industrial history of England af- 
ter the Crusades. King Richard and the barons re- 
quired money for the fitting out of armies for the 
Crusades. As a result they sold individuals and vil- 
lages and towns many privileges. This was the first 
step in the breakdown of the mediaeval system. Fol- 
lowing upon this came the Black Death, causing a real 
shortage of labor, the Statute of Laborers that dis- 
pleased the laborers; and finally the Poll Tax to raise 
money to carry on the Hundred Years War gave an 
excuse for the Peasants’ Revolt. 

Owing to the shortage and high cost of labor the 
landlords decided to go in for sheep-raising instead 
of grain-growing. This worked a real hardship on the 
tenants for three reasons: 

(1) Their land was taken from them so that the 
enclosures were possible. 

(2) If they were left with their land the privilege 
of using the pasture and meadow land was no longer 
available. 

(3) If they were laborers working for hire the num- 
ber required was so reduced that many were thrown 
out of employment. The result was that the rural 
districts and villages became depopulated and the 
country was over-run with beggars. 

With the coming of the Flemish people to England 
to avoid religious persecution, we find the introduction 
of changes in agriculture—a greater variety of vege- 
tables, grains and fodder crops; improvement in the 
breeds of cattle and horses, deeper and better cultiva- 
tion, drainage of the fens and the use of fertilizer. 
They also introduced the manufacture of woolen cloth. 
Owing to manufacturing the towns began to enjoy 4 





certain amount of prosperity. These cities gained 
freedom from the lords of the manors and drew up 
their own charters. Merchant and Craft Guilds were 
formed to control trade and manufacture. Finally 
the workers engaged in each particular line of handi- 
craft had their own guilds. 

At first the weaving industry was carried on only 
in the towns but later it spread all over the country. 
Finally it was carried on largely and was known as 
the domestic system of manufacture. We are told 
that the land was divided into enclosures of from 2 to 
6 acres. The houses were close together and in every 
house of any size there was machinery for the manu- 
facture of cloth. Each clothier kept a horse, and 4 
cow or two. They grew a little corn. Some of the 
family were engaged in dyeing, some at weaving, some 
dressing cloths, and others spinning. Thus they com- 
bined manufacturing and weaving, and we are told 
that there were no poor in many of the districts. 

England was desirous of founding colonies as mar- 
kets for her manufactures. She granted charters to 
the East India Co., the South Sea Co., and the London 
Co. 

Metals had been used for coinage but the illegal 
practice of clipping coins lowered their value and in 
1696 coins were made with milled edges. 

Many of the nations of Europe, including France, 
Spain, Holland, Portugal, and England were putting 
forth every possible effort to build up colonies and 
promote foreign trade. Explorers were sent along the 
coast of Africa, to India and the East Indies, and to 
the Americas. Following the discoveries of Columbus 
and De Gama, Spain and Portugal and, a little later, 
Holland had practically a monopoly on eastern and 
western trade. But now a change took place. The 
Englishmen of Elizabeth’s time cast off their fears of 
Spain and their rivalry with Holland and finally made 
England the supreme commercial power of the modern 
world. 

Since the rivalry and trade of five countries—Enyg- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland—must be 
dealt with, it seems that one must go back to the riv- 
alry in exploration. Prince Henry of Portugal had 
heard many tales of Africa and he determined to go 
and see the land for himself. He, and his fellow-coun- 
trymen who followed his example, explored the west 
coast of Africa as far as the Gulf of Guinea, sailed up 
the rivers, and started a lively trade in gold dust and 
ivory. In 1484 the King of Portugal took possession 
of the coast of Africa. Many black people were 
brought to Portugal as slaves. Thus began evil slave 
trade in which many nations took part. Henry was 
then anxious to find a sea route to India, and in this 
enterprise Bartholomew Diaz led the way, going as 
far as Cape of Good Hope. In 1498 another Portu- 
guese, Vasco da Gama, sailed around the south of Af- 
rica and crossed to India. Soon the Portuguese had 
trading posts all along the route to India. 

In 1492 Columbus sailed from Spain, discovered 
the West Indies, claiming the islands and part of the 
mainland of America for Spain. Later Spain laid claim 
to practically the whole of the Americas. 

John Cabot was sent out by Henry VII. in 1497, but 
little came of the voyage. Spain objected to the enter- 
prise of Henry VII. 

In the middle of the 16th century England and 
Spain became deadly enemies and a band of English 
seamen—buccaneers ‘they were called—were by no 
means inclined to acknowledge Spain as mistress of 
the seas. Five of these sea-dogs were from Devon, and 
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they undertook to annoy Spanish ships as much as 
possible. 

The Spanish colonists required slaves to work in the 
mines and on the plantations of the West Indies, the 
natives having been worked to death by their new 
masters. John Hawkins, from Devon, sailed along the 
coast of Africa, kidnapped a cargo of natives, and 
took them to America, where he sold them to the 
Spanish at a good price. The trade was not only cruel 
but illegal, as Spain had forbidden foreigners to trade 
with her colonies. 

Henry Hudson, in the employ of the Dutch, estab- 
lished the colony of New York for Holland. 

Francis Drake sailed around the world and brought 
a load of treasures back to England. 

In 1578 Sir Humphrey Gilbert attempted to estab- 
lish a colony on Newfoundland, but was not successful. 

Raleigh made an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a colony in Virginia in 1579. 

In 1588 Drake defeated the Spanish Armada an 
made it possible for England and Holland to enjoy the 
freedom of the seas; and now exploration and colon- 
ization went on apace. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to the 
East India Company. The established factories in the 
East Indies and carried on a trade in spices, particu- 
larly pepper and cloves. The English were driven, by 
the Dutch, from here to India, where they opened fac- 
tories at Surat and Madras. 

The Plymouth Company and London Company es- 
tablished colonies in Virginia. Colonies were also es- 
tablished in Barbados, Bahamas, and Bermudas. Crom- 
well equipped an army which captured Jamaica. The 
chief products of these colonies were sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, ete. 

On the North Atlantic coast, south of Nova Scotia, 
were English colonies, and north of Florida were Eng- 
lish colonies, but in between was the Dutch colony of 
New York. Cromwell was anxious. to strike a blow 
at.the Dutch because of their colony, and also because 
the Dutch were carrying much trade for foreign coun- 
tries. First he passed the Navigation Act of 1651. 
By it all goods from abroad must be brought in Eng- 
lish vessels or vessels of the country that grew or man- 
ufactured the products. Holland declared war on 
England, but it amounted to little. In 1660 a further 
Navigation Act was passed — colonies must import 
goods from England only and their chief products 
must be exported to England or English colonies. War 
was again declared and at the close of the war New 
York was given over to the English. Reference :— 
Highroads of History, Book 8. 

During the reign of William a tremendous debt 
to the amount of £20,000,000 was piled up. The na- 
tion could not pay this so the Bank of England was 
founded. Money elasses furnished the capital to loan 
to the government at 8 per cent. The forming of the 
South Sea Company to carry on trade led to this com- 
pany offering to take over the debt of England at a 
lower rate than that of the Bank of England. This 
company finally became insolvent and its shareholders 
lost heavily. 

William of Orange exerted his influence to keep 
the powers of Europe balanced, so that there never 
would be the danger of world domination by one great 
power. 

Charles II. of Spain died childless in 1700. Louis 
XVI. of France had married a sister of Charles II. and 
it seemed as though France and Spain would eventual- 
ly be united and would form a great Empire. The 


other nations felt that this must never be. So William 
formed an Alliance with Holland and Austria to en- 
deavor to prevent the union of the two crowns. In 
1702 a war was declared that was known as the War 
of the Spanish Succession. At the close of the war the 
Treaty of Utrecht gave England Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Hudson’s Bay Territory and Nova Scotia. England 
was also given the monopoly of the slave trade with 
Spanish colonies, and was allowed to send one ship a 
year to Spanish America with a cargo. 

Shortly afterwards followed the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession — England upholding the right of 
Maria Theresa to Silesia. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chap- 
elle brought this war to a close and little had been 
gained by either side. 

Although, for the next eight years, France and 
England were not fighting on the ‘continent, yet ter- 
rible struggles were being carried on’ in America and 
in India. In America there was the struggle in the 
Ohio Valley, which ended with the defeat of Braddock. 
At the end of the struggle in America the expulsion 
of the Acadians took place. In India we have the 
struggle between Clive and Dupleix beginning in 1751. 
The victery was with Clive, and Dupleix was with- 
drawn in case he should draw France into a war for 
which she was ill-prepared. However, hostilities had 
been carried so far by the colonies in India and Ame- 
rica that there was nothing to do but declare war to 
decide which country should be supreme. 

In 1756 oceurred the Diplomatic Revolution by 
which France and Austria—enemies for 250 years— 
agreed to become allies. Austria hoped, by the help 
of France, to get Silesia from Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. 

Pitt’s policy at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War was to keep the French so busily engaged at home 
that they could send little help to the colonies in In- 
dia and America. He laid his other plans accordingly 
with the result that Canada was captured and the posi- 
tion of the English in India was made much more 
secure. 

Canada was now in the hands of the English. There 
was a large French population, and a small English 
population. These two peoples differed in race, relig- 
ion, and ideas régarding land tenure and laws, so that 
it was difficult to plan a form of government that 
would suit both. The Quebec Act was quite satisfac- 
tory to the French, but was thoroughly disappointing 
to the English, who felt that Canada was now a British 
colony and the rights of the English-speaking popula- 
tion should be considered. During this very trying 
period Sir Guy Carleton was the outstanding man in 
Canadian affairs. 

The Seven Years’ War had cost a tremendous sum 
of money and now had to be paid for. England felt 
that her American colonies should bear a share of this 
debt so she endeavored to tax the people. The colon- 
ies objected to paying a tax on the ground that they 
had no representation in the British government, and 
they therefore could have no say in the expenditure 
of the money derived from this tax. <A series of blun- 
ders on the part of the home government led to Ameri- 
can Revolution. The colonies were successful and the 
result is the great United States of today. 

Many of the inhabitants of the American colonies 
did not want to revolt. After the war was over their 
position was not a comfortable one so they decided to 
leave their old homes and come to live in Canada. 
With an increased English population in Canada a 
change of government was essential. 
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During the Napoleonic wars the United States 
found an excuse to declare war on Canada, hoping to 
capture the country. This was known as the war of 
1812-13-14. The attempt on the part of the American 
colonies was unsuccessful and never again has any 
such attempt been made. 


GRADE VIII. 


The first section of the Grade VIII. work is a re- 
‘view of the Social and Industrial History of Grades 

‘VI. and VII: Added'to this is the Agricultural Revo- 
lutions of Tudor and Stuart times, with their variety 
of crops, improved methods of cultivation and fertili- 
zation, raising of better breeds of:stock, and draining 
of the lowlands: - This is. followed: by the Industrial 
‘Revolution. This, in turn, led to the Faetory system, 
Factory Acts, ete. All of this part of the history is 
taken up in Guest’s Social and Industrial. History of 
England. | 

The next part of the work in history deals with 
the basis of ‘British liberty, and the results of the 
American and French Revolutions. The growth of 
liberty includes Catholic Emancipation, Reform Acts, 
including Women’s Suffrage in 1918, and the Ballot 
Act of 1872. All of this work may be taken from any 
good English History. Mowat is very complete. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 is not in all English 
histories. A bill passed by the House of Commons, if 
it dealt with taxation or appropriations, would become 
law whether the House of Lords gave it approval or 
not. Any other bill passed by the House of Commons 
three times in succession would become law, whether 
it had the approval of the House of Lords or not. 

The settlement of colonies in Africa, Asia and Aus- 
tralia is well told in Highroads of History, Book 8. 

The necessary material for the Great War is found 
in Naismith’s ‘‘Canada’s Sons in the Great War.’’ 

The Grade VIII. work in Canadian History begins 
with the Constitutional Act of 1791. The Quebee Act 
and W. E. Loyalists were taken up in Grade VII. After 
the coming of the United Empire Loyalists to Canada 
there was a decided increase in the English-speaking 
population. There was much discontent and these 
people thought they should enjoy a greater amount of 
political freedom. They desired representative gov- 
ernment and this was granted by the Constitutional 
Act of 1791, whereby the Assembly was made elective. 
In the course of a very short time the Constitutional 
Act gave cause for discontent along the following 
lines :— 

1. Grievances of one province against another over 
public works and revenue from duties. 

2. Grievances common to both provinces—the Fam- 
ily Compact of Upper Canada and the Scottish Party 
or Chateau Clique of Lower Canada. 

3. Special grievances in each province. 

These grievances resulted in the Rebellion of 
1837-8. 

In 1840 the Act of Union recommended by Lord 
Durham gave representative responsible government 
and cleared up many matters of dispute. In 1847 Lord 
Elgin was sent out as Governor of Canada. He held 
fast to his principles in spite of furious opposition and 
won the fight for responsible government by giving 
his assent to the Rebellion Losses Bill. 

The idea of a federal union as recommended by 
Lord Durham soon came up for discussion for a num- 
ber of reasons :-— ' 

1. In 1865 the United States gave notice that the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 would end in a year. 





2. The Fenian Raids from the United States into 
Canada. 

3. The ‘‘Trent Affair’’ led the people to see the 
need of a union in case of an outbreak of war between 
Canada and the United States. 

4. Fear of annexation. 

5. The political deadlock showed clearly that the 
system of government under the Act of Union was not 
satisfactory. 

After the Charlottetown and Quebec Conferences 
a federal union was agreed upon. By the British 
North America Act of 1867, Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick werz united—the chief 
leaders in the movement being MacDonald, Brown, 
Cartier, Tilley and Tupper. The Act made provision 
for the entrance of other parts of the Dominion. 

In order to have an uninterrupted Dominion it was 
necessary for Canada to purchase Rupert’s Land from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The deal was completed but owing to a lack of 
tact on the part of the government in dealing with the 
Indians and half-breeds, the Red River Rebellion 
broke out. After hostilities had ceased the Province 
of Manitoba was formed in 1870. The Province of 
British Columbia joined the union in 1871. In order 
that B. C. might be connected with the rest of the 
Dominion the Canadian Pacific Railway was built. 

In 1873 Prince Edward Island joined the union but 
here a new situation had to be dealt with. In 1767 
Prince Edward Island had been given away to 67 
Seotch proprietors, most of whom were absentees. 
They leased the land to tenants but they cared little 
about the condition of the land. When the island en- 
tered Confederation the Dominion Government voted 
$800,000 to buy the land from these absentee land- 
holders. The government then sold the land to tenants 
at reasonable prices. 

The territories were growing and in 1873 the 
N.W.M.P. was organized to meet lawless conditions. 

When the Liberals were returned to power in 1896, 
Hon. Clifford Sifton undertook the work of coloniza- 
tion. His idea was to attract the attention of the peo- 
ple of Europe to Canada. Throughout European coun- 
tries, in the offices of steamship companies, and in 
many public places he circulated literature, illustrated 
pamphlets and pictures of agricultural scenes in Can- 
ada. Agents went through the country telling of the 
homestead system and of the wonderful advantages to 
be gained by coming to Canada. The result was the 
influx of large numbers of people from practically 
every one of the European countries. Immigration 
officers were appointed to visit the colonists and to 
render assistance in every possible way. Many of the 
settlers came to the prairie provinces and, as a result, 
we had the land ‘‘boom”’ of Western Canada. Towns 
became cities, villages became towns, and new villages 
sprang up everywhere. Saskatoon is an example of 
a city whose rapid growth was a direct result of immi- 
gration. Lloydminster is another. It was about this 
time that Dr. Barr brought out his colonists. After 
he proved such a disappointment, the Rev. Lloyd did 
everything he could to help these colonists. Lloyd- 
minster was named for him. 

The territories were reorganized and the Province 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan formed in 1905.. 

The Maine, Alaskan and Oregon boundary disputes 
are found in any Canadian history. 

In 1846 Great Britain became a free trade country 
and, in 1849 repealed her Navigation Acts. Canada 
was now given the-right to control her own trade. In 
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1854 Lord Elgin succeeded in his Reciprocity Act with 
the States. Some of the results of this were as follows: 

1. The building of the Intereolonial Railway for 
transportation. 

2. The Joint High Commission which met in Wash- 
ington to deal with all outstanding matters between 
Canada and the United States, the chief of these being: 

1. Fisheries dispute. 

2. Fenian Raids. 

3. Alabama Claims. . 

4. San Juan Boundary dispute. 

The Washington Treaty settled these disputes with 
the exception of the fisheries. In 1878 the commission 
sat again in Halifax. By the Halifax Award the Gov- 
ernment of Canada was paid, $5,500,000 in return for 
the privilege of American fishermen to fish in Cana- 
dian waters for a period of ten years. 

Sir John A. MacDonald’s national policy with the 
ery of ‘‘Canada for the Canadians’’ won him the elec- 
tion in 1878. 

The French Convention of 1907 showed recognition 
of Canada’s right to play a part in treaties concerning 
her own interests. The aim of this convention was to 
make a treaty between France and Canada. Two 
Canadian ministers were appointed to act for Canada 
along with the British Ambassador to France. ‘The 
treaty was drawn up and approved by the Canadian 
Government. 

In 1911 trade negotiations were opened up between 


Canada and the United States but nothing came of it: 
Canada had been forced to look to England for a mar- 
ket for her goods and English goods were given a 
preference in Canadian markets so there seemed little 
need of a change. 





In Grade VI. children are at the age when the 
‘‘gang’’ seems to make its greatest appeal. It is 
thought then that this would be the advantageous time 
to carry out project work in the school room. The 
manor with its chief, and the guilds should make an 
appeal to the children of this age. 

In Grade VII. the value of organization should be 
earried still further. The Municipality, School Board, 
with its chairman, and Mayor and Alderman, and the 
Provincial Government correspond with any class or- 
ganization, as baseball team, hockey team, literary 
society, ete. Through the organizing of these they 
are in a much better position to understand our sys- 
tem of local and Provincial Governments with the 
leaders, committees, ete. 


In Grade VIII. the work extends to the federal 
form of government. They will get their idea of this 
by having leagues where each school—corresponding 
with the province—has its own team, and there is a 
central committee— corresponding with the Dominion 
Government—to look after affairs affecting all the 
schools. 








High School French As An Aid Tn Citizenship 


DAPHNE GARRISON, Stettler School. Stettler, Alberta 








We hear and utter many platitudes about the neces- 
sity of teaching Canadian patriotism in our schools, 
and it is sad that so much wisdom should be permitted 
thus vaguely to evaporate. For evaporate it does, all 
too often, and citizenship, which should be the aim of 
all teaching, is forgotten in all but the civies class. 
Yet national patriotism is the only true foundation of 
empire patriotism, even as love of family lies beneath 
love of country. It is the lack of national spirit that 
hakes for meanness in political life; for the predomia- 
ance of the petty in the councils of our rulers. The 
younger generation need to be impressed and re-im- 
pressed with the tremendous value of our national 
heritage. 

This cannot allow for neglect. Half of that heri- 
tage of language and tradition cannot be ignored if 
real development in citizenship is wanted. The French- 
Canadian third of our population must not be ignored. 
They and their claims must be considered by any dis- 
eussion of Canadian nationality that possesses the 
needful two dimensions: breadth as well as length. 
Canadian and Canadien must dwell peacefully to- 
gether or there is no nation. For Siamese twins to 
quarrel would be alarmingly uncomfortable, seeing 
they are joined together for life and must share many 
vital organs. The two races of Canada are not less 
closely bound, and with the added difficulty of differ- 
ence of origin. Nevertheless, agree they must or our 
nation no longer exists. Wherefore the wise of both 
races must be forever busy at distilling the balm of 
brotherly love, and distributing it wherever possible. 

In this pious labor the instructor in French ought 
to be ever foremost, for by so doing he is also best 
serving his narrower work of teaching the language. 
For, after all, nothing is either taught or learned 


readily without a motive, which motive must be very 
clear in the mind of teacher and pupil alike. Ever 
since the culture-value theory was set upon the shelf, 
teachers of modern as well as of ancient languages 
have found themselves short by at least one justifica- 
tion of their work. Others there are; which apply to 
French as to other modern languages. But the real 
reason why French must be retained in our schools 
and stressed more than it has been stressed in the past 
lies in the simple fact that it is the mother tongue of 
a third of our people, and some knowledge of it is 
necessary to an understanding of this important and 
very powerful part of Canada’s population. We 
should not be afraid to mention this to our pupils, nor 
to emphasize the immense practical value of a knowl- 
edge of French to all who intend to go into public life. 

Then, having done these things, let us not be pur- 
sued off the stage of valuable action by the bogey of 
Parisian accent. Why, I say, trembling at my own 
temerity, must we yearn so exceedingly for a Parisian 
accent in French, when we would so many of us scorn 
to imitate slavishly the London accent of English? 
Most Canadians certainly do not speak English as the 
English do, and don’t wish to; in which they display a 
perfectly natural and probably harmless prejudice. 
But when I dare acknowledge that my knowledge of 
French pronunciation was acquired in Canada I am 
invariably assailed for speaking with a Quebec accent. 
(I am grieved to note that when I omit this acknowl- 
edgement there are all too few teachers of French 
who ever observe the fault.) That my accent is not 
pure is regrettable, of course, as French-Canadians 
would readily admit, though they would be too polite 
to remind me personally of my sad errors. But I hold, 
humbly but firmly, that a Quebec accent is better than 
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none at all, and observe with satisfaction that I am 
understood by French from Paris as well as from 
Montreal. 

All of which remarks about accent do not apply to 
those fortunate teachers whose training in French as 
a spoken language has been thorough. But they are 
all too few, and others less adequately fitted, often 
have to teach French. Because it is so often said that 
one should not learn of French-Canadians lest one’s 
accent be bad; that a beginner comes to the conclusion 
that he must needs wait till a Parisian happens along 


‘before trying to speak French, a warning seems neces- 


sary. It is well to remember that the French-Cana- 
dian loves his language with a love not bestowed by 
the English-Canadian upon his own, and that if weil 
educated he will speak it well. Also, the Quebec 
‘‘taint’’ does no harm whatsoever to the good and ne- 
cessary work of inculeating the spirit of fellowship 
between the two races. 

With the idea of making the teaching of French an 
aid toward citizenship, some mention must be made of 
Canadian literature in French. Since this is not pro- 
vided for in the course of studies, little time can be 
given. Yet it is unfortunate that most of our High 
School pupils graduate without even a knowledge of 
the existence of such a literature. Yet it is the most 
peculiarly Canadian literature we have.. Surely it 
would not burden our pupils to know at least one 
poem by Louis Frechette, for example. 

But the greatest source of instruction is the French- 
Canadian newspaper. We have in our three-room 
High School a weekly copy of ‘‘La Presse.’’ This ‘is 
kept on the teacher’s desk in company with a diction- 
ary. It is read by all students of French in Grades 
10, 11 and 12, with apparent appreciation. Knowledge 
of the events described helps greatly toward both un- 
derstanding and interest. The Grade 10 pupils espe- 
cially read it, wearing it to tatters. 'The comic and 
illustrated sections are most appreciated, of course. 
The pupils are learning joyously and easily, to get the 
meaning from a selection of French prose. Only oc- 
casionally do they call on the dictionary or the teacher 
for help when the point of the picture or story depends 
on understanding a particular word. True, much of 
the grammatical construction is beyond even the sen- 
ior pupils, but I do not find that it hinders them much 
in reading. ‘ 

The newspaper is not as a rule used much in class, 
but occasionally, after teaching some grammatical 
rule, such as agreement of adjectives, or the uses of 
the partitive, I give them clippings and send them 
searching for examples. Another resort, simple 
enough and old enough in the primary school, is to 
pass out pictures from the pictorial supplement, ac- 
companied of course by French description, and re- 
quire little paragraphs from the class. This would be 
especially good in one-room High Schools, where the 
classes are small. Our Grade 10 of 22 pupils is too 
numerous for this kind of work to be given very often. 
But the chief value of the French newspaper lies in 
voluntary reading, which is done at recess, noon, in 
spare periods, or even at home. 

Another valuable habit on the part of the teacher. 
if indulged in with discretion, is that of telling an o¢- 
easional story or anecdote of French-Canadian life, or 
a folk-tale, like one of the ‘‘Ti-Jean’’ stories told by 
P. A. W. Wallace in the Canadian Forum. Drum- 
mond’s poems immediately suggest themselves, but I 
think they ought to be used with great care, if the 


habitant is to be more than a comic figure to the. 
High School student. 

In connection with the newspaper reading com- 
ments will occasionally have to be made on the French- 
Canadian viewpoint on various questions. These eom- 
ments must be free from prejudice and propaganda 
alike. It is not facts that we wish to inculeate here, 
but’ an attitude that we wish to create. I do not care 
for my pupils, even when grown, to see with French- 
Canadian eyes, but I very much desire that they should 
deeply respect those who do. And now in their teens 
they are just impressionable enough to take my word 
in the matter, nor ever realize that they are being 
taught. 

The complaint arises, of course: ‘‘How do you get 
time for all this?’’ I can only answer that it takes 
less time to cover the work of the text-books when in- 
terest is alert, and when skill is handling the language 
has been developed by the pupils’ own initiative. And 
I may add, further, regarding this same interest, that 
not one of our last year’s class have wished to drop 
French in Grade 10. Yet this is not a French-Cana- 
dian district, and very few of the pupils have heard 
French spoken outside of the school room. 

Many other methods of teaching French as a Cana- 
dian subject will occur to skilled teachers. But the 
result aimed at will be the same in all cases: not only 
a knowledge of the French language sufficient to give 
a foundation for University work later on, but a 
deeper understanding of Canada, and a more inter- 
ested, friendly attitude toward the other race of our 
dual nationality. 








Eduration in Eduration 


W. H. TODD, B.A., EDMONTON 








As:school teachers we claim that education is a 
science. We maintain that conducting a school is prac- 
ticing a profession. If there be instances where it is 
not so, it is unfortunate. To the extent that the pub- 
lie becomes conscious that an extensive body of tech- 
nical knowledge and a definite technique are involved 
in the educational process, will school teaching become 
recognized as a profession. And just to that extent, 
too, will the public refuse to have untrained, unskilled 
and unprofitable ‘‘permit teachers’’ foisted upon it. 

There is a crying need in this provinee for a school 
or college of education; a school in which one may 
take a Bachelor of Arts degree majoring in education. 
The University of Alberta offers two years’ graduate 
work to a degree unhappily called Bachelor of Educa- 
tion. This course really presupposes professional train- 
ing in education. It is. devised for trained teachers 
with an academic degree. Consequently it touches but 
a small pereentage of the teaching body of the prov- 
ince. The content continues so far more or less in the 
experimental stage. While some courses in this school 
are taken by undergraduate teachers, it is hardly fair 
to submit graduate work for undergraduate credit. 

The university now conducts a summer term when 
‘‘regular university work’’ is offered for both gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. That the offerings to under- 
graduates are not acceptable to the bulk of the teach- 
ers is evidenced by the several hundred enrolled in the 
Department of Education’s Summer School and the 
few score enrolled for ‘‘regular university work.’’ The 
work given in the Summer School provides training in 
both theory and practice required in actual school 
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System of Shorthand is 
of British origin and produe- 
ion is not of itself an argu- 
ment in favor of its use. 


But that, together with 
the fact that it is the best 
system, forms the best pos- 
sible reason why it should 
be the only shorthand used 
in Canada. 
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19 The Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, about 200 B.C. 
20 Ancient Athens 

21 General Reference Map of Ancient Greece 

22 Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, 229 B.C. 

24 The City of Rome under the Emperors 

25 General Reference Map of Ancient Italy 

26 The Early Inhabitants of Ancient Italy 

27 Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B.C. 

28 The Mediterranean World in 264 B.C. 

29 The Roman World, 218 B.C. 

30 The Roman World, 133 B.C. 

31 The Roman World, 44 B.C. 

32 The Roman World, 14 A.D. 

33 The Roman World, 117 A.D. 

34 The Roman World, 337 A.D. 
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teaching. But it leads to no degree. The University’s 
‘‘regular work’’ leads to a degree but on the whole 
provides no professional training required in actual 
school teaching. So there you are. The teacher wants 
‘work in education, and wants this work to lead to a 
degree. The Department of Education runs a train- 
ing school with no degree at the end of it, and the Uni- 
versity maintains a corner on the degree conferring 
business and gives little or no training of the required 
character. The teacher determined to have both pro- 
fessional training and degree must go east or south 
to get them. 

Let no one in educational work fail to appreciate 
the significance of that word ‘‘degree.’’ It is the pass- 
word into almost any school system on the continent. 
It is a prerequisite to any position beyond class-room 
teacher in elementary schools, and it gives preference 
in that field. Just now it makes no difference what 
kind of a degree. it is, just so it is a ‘‘degree, whether 
it be in arts, in science, in philosophy, in psychology, 
in anything. Just so long as a premium is put upon 
a ‘‘degree,’’ school teachers cannot afford to spend 
time and energy traveling any road that has no degree 
at the end of it. 


MACHINERY ALL SET 


With a strong demand for modern educational 
training leading to a degree; with our own University 
magnificently housed and equipped, ably staffed and 
kindly disposed ; with the Province of Alberta strained 
under financial burdens to the point of retrenchment 
in education, why should not university plant, equip- 
ment and forces already provided by the people of 
this province, be utilized to the fullest extent in pro- 
viding training in education? The University will do 
this sooner or later; why not now? The demand for 
economy is as strong now as it will ever be. 

The suggestion I want all teachers of this province 
to. think about seriously is this: That the University 
of Alberta and the Department of Education of this 
province be asked to get together and by co-operative 
effort arrange to provide professional training for 
teachers in Alberta that will lead to a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in education. 

To be satisfactory and attractive to teachers this 
would mean: 

1.—Courses of study covering four years’ work. 
same as Arts Degree in any other field. 

2.—Provision enabling teachers to specialize in dif- 
ferent branches of public education, such as majors 
in primary work, rural education, secondary educa- 
tion, elementary education, public school administra- 
tion, ete., ete. 

3.—Normal School training as now offered to con- 
stitute the first year’s work. 

4.—Teacher’s certificate to be issued by Depart- 
ment of Education at conclusion of first year’s work 
just as at present, whether the first year be taken at 
a Provincial Normal School or at the University 
school—content being identical anyway. 

5.—University recognize first year’s work done at 
Normal School same as if done at University. 

6.—Merging of Department’s ‘Summer School for 
teachers and University so that courses taken during 
summer terms will be work leading to University 
degree. 


EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 
Universities are state-supported institutions, main- 
tained for the specific purpose of providing higher 
training for that portion of society requiring and de- 


siring it. The universities the world over, through 
their schools or colleges of education, are the leaders 
in educational progress. And they are going to be so. 
Just that is their business. The university is the agent 
through which society functions in promoting the 
science of education, as well as a number of other 
sciences. It is now general practice on this continent 
for universities and colleges and Normal colleges to 
confer degrees of education. And there universities 
and training schools enjoy reciprocity. With every- 
thing already provided, with practically no additional 
expense, Alberta through its university can provide 
all teacher training required. There is no good reason 
why any one should have to go beyond the University 
of Alberta to get training sufficient for anyone; and 
training extending from second class certificate to 
doctor’s degree in education. 

Difficulties need be surmounted before education 
in this province is placed on an equal footing with 
other callings. Three elements require reconciliation, 
the Department of Education. the University, the 
Teachers. Each has a distinet viewpoint. The Uni- 
versity concept may be anticipated as too idealistic— 
insisting on what, perhaps, should be without suffi- 
cient regard for what can be. The Department’s con- 
cept of teacher training appears to be to keep the sup- 
ply of certified teachers equal to the demand, to the 
end that schools be maintained without undue diffi- 
eulty and without undue burden. A practical work- 
man, might describe the Normal School objective. The 
Teacher’s concept, I should say, is the mean between 
the two.. Knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught, knowledge of the science of education, and 
knowledge of and skill in the art or methods; need 
constitute the warp and woof of the training. Under 
the three headings is sufficient latitude to ‘‘turn out’’ 
an ‘‘educated person’’ ably trained in public é¢du- 
cation. 

Regardless of differences in individual perspective 
owing to past training, political, social or economic 
positions; regardless of particular circumstances that 
do fashion one’s attitudes and convictions; in the last 
analysis all’ three elements enumerated are striving 
toward a common end, viz., the most effective and 
satisfactory means of meeting the educational demands 
of modern society. Realization of this end means the 
well-being of all concerned. We are all of the same 
family, all teachers laboring in different fields per- 
haps, but in the same big field after all. And therein 
lies the silver lining. 





‘‘This theory of governing children by appealing to 
their reason isn’t all it’s made out to be,’’ said a pub- 
lic school teacher recently. ‘‘A youngster needs a good 
spanking once in a while; it cheers up a child as noth- 
ing else will. Here is an instance: 

‘‘One of my boys had skipped his classes, deceived 
his mother, been found out, and caused much unhappi- 
ness all round. I took him aside, and we had a heart- 
to-heart talk. Johnny sat still, looking at me intently, 
and seeming to be deeply impressed. 

‘**‘T thought I was making great headway, and that 
my sermon was penetrating Johnny’s brain. I never 
saw a child who seemed so absorbed, even fascinated, 
by my line of argument. -But you can never tell. Just 
as I had reached the climax in my appeal to his better 
self a light of discovery broke over Johnny’s face. 

‘* ‘Please, teacher,’ he said, eagerly, ‘It’s your lower 
jaw that moves, isn’t it?’ ”’ : 
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Gearhers and the Labor Party 


H. G. WELLS. in the Labor Magazine 











The teaching profession, to which I once belonged, 
and in which I got the fundamentals of my education, 
is beyond question the most remarkable profession in 
the world, particularly in the fact that it has so few 
medioerities. In most other professions, most of the 
members are around and about the average. But most 
members of the teaching profession are very much 
above the average—or a good deal below it. You see 
the teaching profession offers such small prizes, such 
poor inducements, such limitations and restrictions, 
that either a man or woman will go into it through a 
real passion for teaching, or through the abject realiza- 
tion that poor pay is better than none. So that our 
profession consists of extreme types, of a body of real 
teachers and a body of poor drudges. It is no good 
disguising from ourselves that our profession is en- 
cumbered with that load of poor drudges, and that 
one of the difficulties of getting ourselves organized 
and effective in the country is the hopeless conservat- 
ism and abject timidity of the poor drudge. 

But tonight, because of your presence here at all, 
I may presume that I am talking to an audience of 
real teachers who look at school teaching as something 
more than earning a living, something of primary im- 
portance in the community, and are teaching because 
of that belief. Now I would not have you suppose 
from what I have just said that I would support that 
dangerous heresy that ‘‘teaching is its own reward.”’ 
I do not claim wealth for the profession, but teachers 
need pay above mere subsistence level, need money 
for books, need pay and leisure for traveling, and a 
certain freedom and spaciousness of life, or how can 
they show the next generation how to live? On ac- 
count of efficiency alone, I bsae my case for higher 
pay for teachers. To over-work, under-pay, and worry 
your teachers is to waste three-quarters of the possi- 
bilities of those teachers. 

Parsimony in education is always waste—waste of 
human possibilities and life. Economize in everything 
else; cut down your ceremonial services, your military 
services and any other services, before you touch the 
fundamentals of life, the education and medical ser- 
vices, the life and education of the people. 


And now let me come more particulary to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why should teachers support the Labour 
Party?’’ Let us consider what a school does for the 
community. It prepares a new generation for the 
world of tomorrow. And what sort of a world is it 
to be? Is it to be just like the world of today? Are 
we to go on with the frightful confusion and chaos 
of wanton desire and waste of life of today, as we see 
it? If not, what are we trying to make for the world 
of tomorrow? What sort of citizens are we making? 
What is our business for the next few years? Well, 
we are trying to make citizens who will be more cap- 
able of intelligent co-operation than the self-seeking 
citizens we see about us today, citizens who have 
learnt from the tone of our schools the spirit of ser- 
vice, and who will be to some extent cured of that 
mere greedy self-assertion which is a natural quality 
of the uneducated human being, citizens full of hope, 
courage and generous ideals, with a true conception 
of their place in space and time and of the real possi- 
bilities of life and experience. That is our task. If 


we are not living for that task, then are teachers of all 
men the most contemptible and miserable! 

Which of these three main parties in the state are 
most likely to be with us in this work of ours? Is it 
the Conservatives? They want to conserve the world 
in its present pitiful condition. The main body of the 
party is composed of common people who do not 
trouble to think. The leaders in the party are the 
great landowners, industrialists and newspaper mil- 
lionaires. Do such people want better teaching for 
the people? Does Lord ‘Rothermere, your enemy, 
whose papers you buy so eagerly and recommend so 
generously, does he want ‘better educated readers? 
Not a bit of it. He would have to give them better 
stuff. Do the Liberals want to help us? What do the 
Liberals stand for now? The word Liberal is one of 
the finest in our language. The Liberal, from an in- 
tellectual point of view, is one who thinks freely and 
wants justice and truth in national life. But Liberals 
of that sort have long since joined the Labour Party. 
The Liberal Party is liberal only in name; like the 
Conservative Party, it is just a party of existing in- 
terests, those who want Free ‘Trade for their wealth, 
the shipping and exporting people, and so forth. Are 
they likely to want to change the world? 

But come now to the Labour Party. Not even on 
the eve of an election am I going to pretend that the 
Labour Party is a host of angelic super-men. It is a 
very human party, like all parties, with a number of 
fallible and limited men. It has arisen on the basis of 
industrial Trade Unionism, and to this day all sorts of 
its attributes are directly traceable to that origin. It 
has many dull, conservative, prejudiced and timid ele- 
ments. It is no more perfect than anything else. But 
it does stand for progressive change, because it repre- 
sents people unprosperous rather than prosperous, who 
know something by experience of the disorders of the 
world today. It does work in good faith for a new 
and better world. It stands, fundamentally and neces- 
sarily, for the welfare of the majority of the people 
in the country—that is to say, of the whole community. 

And finally, it believes in education. Many of its 
members may still be vague as to the exact quality of 
education we need, but it believes through and through 
that education is a good thing and wants it for every- 
one. It stands as no other party can stand for the edu- 
cated community. That is good enough for me. Asan 
educationist, first, last and all the time, I am for the 
Labour Party, and so I consider every intelligent 
teacher is bound to be. 

And we teachers have our particular and very im- 
portant function to fulfil in the Labour Party. We 
are not going to be blind followers of political Labour. 
We are going to take a strong hand in the framing 
of clear and efficient educational ideals, bringing the 


‘gift of our special knowledge and experience, espe- 


cially the peculiar and intimate knowledge our elemen- 
tary teachers possess of the home life of the country. 
We are going to make ourselves so helpful and neces- 
sary to the Labour Party that we shall be able to see 
to it that our special knowledge and experience tells 
to its utmost value when the day of opportunity 
comes. That, I take it, is what the Teachers’ Labour 
League stands for and why it exists. 





After asking a blessing on various members of the 
household the small boy concluded his prayer as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘And Lord, don’t forget to bless brother Edgar 
and make him as good a boy as I am.’’ 
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Special price 
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